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Off to the library 


last several years. 


President 
receives 
3-year. 
contract 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


President John Dimitry’s three-year con- 
tract extension becomes effective July 1. 
This was approved with an assessment of 
his performance by an evaluation subcom- 
mittee, based on guidelines provided by 
the Board of Regents in 1984. 

“Before we trustees recommend 
Dimitry for a new term, we had to evaluate 
him,” said Marjorie Goudreault, chair- 
man, NECC board oftrustees. “The board 
of trustees then votes on the decision to 
reelect him. This must be unanimous. 

“A letter of recommendation is writ- 
ten to the chancellor of higher education. 
Then the board of regents votes. This 

. board over- 
sees all State- 
funded col- 
leges.” 

The local 
board took 
action. in 
March 1990. 
By law the 
board of re- 
gents and the 
board | of 
trustees must 
approve the 
president’s 
hiring and 
extension of 
contract. 
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JOHN R. DIMITRY. 
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STUDENT WALKS into the Bentley Library, the site of many budget cuts in the 


John Hosty, student senate president, 
said, “John Dimitry is an excellent ex- 
ample of leadership for the school. He’s 
given us (Trustees) ample reason to reap- 
point him for another three year term.” 

Dimitry has been the president of 
NECC since 1975. 

“T was pleased to get it (extension),” 
Dimitry said. “I was confident. It’s nice to 
have it in writing. The time we’re in now 
is where job security is most important. 

“Ten months went by before a reply. 
I met with Chancellor Randolph Bromery. 
He assured me he would approve it. 

“The regents have frozen everyone’s 
salaries,” Dimitry said. “There hasn’t been 
a pay increase for 2 1/2 years. No salaries 
will change until union contracts allow it. 
Almost everyone but administrators are 
unionized. I think it’s clear, no one will 
receive an increase.” 

Dimitry believes that even in the worst 
of times, self-improvement is important. 
Always assume one can improve, he said. 

In the future: “The most important 
thing is to match the 10,000 students to 
the 82 programs,” Dimitry said. “This 
means more testing, assessment and 
placement. The worst thing you can do is 
place a student into a program where they 
will fail. You want a program they will 
succeed at. We have to spend more time 
finding out what students are capable of. 

“He has been doing a fine job repre- 
senting the students wants and needs... 
He’s the students’ advocate. He’s very 
eager to listen to what the students need to 
say,” Hosty said. 

“We have to continue to extending 


ourselves to everyone, not just the 


students,” Dimitry said. 

Dimitry feels the life long learners 
benefit greatly from the college. He plans 
to strengthen the Life Long Learning 
program, a Thursday afternoon learning 
group for elders. 

Dimitry is trying to avoid lay offs. 
NECC is down by 1/7 among full time 
staff members. NECC is the only college 
or university that has ‘not laid-off a full 
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Library cuts 


1.5 staff positions left unfilled, 
new book budget slashed tol0 K 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


NECC’s Bentley Library faces a 30 percent 
budget cut, one and a half vacant staff posi- 
tions and an inability to replace equipment 
for fiscal year 1991. 

Throughout the last four years, the library’s 
budget has declined by a total of 30 percent. 
The current budget totals $81,555, as com- 
pared to $121,000 in 1988. 

Substantial cuts: The library is funded by 
an educational reference materials state fund 
and an allocation from NECC’s budget 
committee. 

According to David B Kelley, chairperson, 
division of instructional development, in ad- 
dition to current cuts, library costs have in- 
creased annually by 7 percent and periodicals 
have increased by 9 percent. 

Kelley said, “We have to prioritize pur- 


chases by buying only the essentials.” 

Because of fluctuating revisions in its 
current allocations, a definite budget is not 
known. 

Fluctuating budget: “The college has not 
been able to have a solid budget. Part of the 
problem is that I literally don’t know how 
much we really have because of reversions,” 
Kelley said. 

According to Linda Hummel-Shea, co- 
ordinator, library services, the library’s weakest 
point is in purchasing new books. 

In 1986, the library spent $30-40,000 on 
new books for its collection, and it currently 
spends $10,000. 

Hummel-Shea said, “In terms of the book 
collection, our purchasing power has de- 
creased so much that we have a problem 
getting new materials in every area.” 

Limited resources: Last year, the library 

(continued on page five) 


Support services 
trying to hang on 


BY TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


Slammed with Governor Weld’s plan to 
eliminate their financial resources, NECC’s 
academic support centers search for a way to 
survive. 

If Weld’s plan succeeds in the legislature 
the English as a Second Language program, 
(ESL) and the Reading, Writing, and Math 
labs may be eliminated. 

“We just did this last semester with Citi- 
zens for Limited Taxation (CLT), said 
Suzanne VanWert, coordinator of the Writ- 
ing lab. Its very wearing on everyone’s psyche.” 


Switch to DCE: She anticipates a loss of 


three out of four of her staff. They may be 
switched to the Division of Continuing 


Education (DCE) payroll, because some of 


their classes are DCE courses. 

Other classes are state funded making it 
illegal to put them on DCE payroll which is 
supported through tuition revenue. 


“T don’t think anyone who works for the 
state has a very good morale at this point. 
When you have this hanging over your head 
it creates an atmosphere that isn’t very (con- 
ducive),” she said. 

The Writing lab handles 450 students per 
week from the basic writing courses as well as 
35 others who need assistance with papers 
relating to a variety of classes. 

One on one: If the administration doesn’t 
reach a solution the format for the Basic 
Writing course would be altered drastically 
because the lab provides the individual help 
instructors can’t give, VanWert said. 

In the lab students refine essays assigned 
in Basic Writing. 10-15 essays are written 
during the semester. 

“We have a lot more time to spend with 
the students individually. An instructor 
couldn’t spend a half an hour per paper per 
student even with office hours.(The lab) would 
be functioning at 75 percent less than it is 

(continued on page five) 


College enroliment rises 
by 4.7 percent in spring 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
News Editor 


Notall businesses are starving in the recession. 

The ailing economy has actually boosted 
enrollment at NECC, said Norm Landry, 
dean of students, after the 1991 spring en- 
rollment report was released. 

“Economy affects the enrollment because 
the more people are out of work, the more 
people seek to come back to school,” Landry 
said. 


More students: The report revealed a 4.7 
percent increase in enrollment over the target 
of 2,300 students. NECC now hosts 109 
more students than last spring. 

These figures give NECC the highest 
student enrollment of the 15 community 
colleges in Massachusetts. 

“College-age youth is declining,” Landry 
said. “The fact that our application demand 
increased means we have a strong product.” 

NECC President John Dimitry said the 

(continued on page nine) 
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Harsh new cuts 
may come soon 


McNair funds may go next year 


The Weld administration’s public higher 
education cuts may soon slam minorities. 
Its ill-advised plan includes elimination 
of the McNair fund, which will effect the 
English as a Second Language program 
(ESL) and the deafand hearing-impaired 
programs. 

No price to pay: Many expected cuts 
because of the deficit, but no-one an- 
ticipated minorities would bear the brunt 
on the local level. By turning to minorities 
and eliminating their programs, Weld 
assumes there will be no repercussions 
for his actions, but he may be mistaken. 

Weld’s philosophy of a laissez faire 
government, in which people help them- 
selves without governmentassistance may 
sound good in theory, but the fact that 


Observer Editorials 

he made these cuts is a contradiction. 
The governor claims to support pre- 
ventive programs for the poor and disad- 
vantaged but these actions defeat the 
purpose of the programs by closing the 


door on opportunities formany at NECC 
and elsewhere. 


Political pressure: The Observerhopes 
students and faculty will generate enough 
support to gain the political allies needed 
for these programs to survive. Weld is 
dead wrong in his plan to cut the McNair 
Funds. It may not be too late to change 
his mind. 


Pay raises overdue 


It’s time to give education system its fair share 


Educators have once again paid the price 
for the faltering economy. For three years, 
local faculty and administrators, have 
gone without a pay raise. 

Can teachers be expected to give 100 
percent to the institution and students 
when the state turns its back on them? 

It is understandable for teachers to 
feel insecure in their roles when they 
don’t feel support or reward for their 
work in educating the American public. 
A decrease in productivity and morale is 
also expected when teachers are constantly 
slapped in the face by an ungrateful so- 
ciety. 

Decreased support: In a country 
striving to surge ahead, America continues 
to defeat itself by turning to its educational 
system to pay for economic problems. 

While countries invest in their educa- 


tional systems, America drains its schools 
to pay for the mistakes of this generation’s 
leaders. Japan, whose government pays 
for education, has soared above Ameri- 
cans in technologic advances in some 
fields. 

Cutting the life line: The fact the 
government doesn’t support education 
in America is further proved by a large 
drop out rate of college freshman. Some 
students leave because they aren’t aca- 
demically prepared, and others leave 
because they lack finances. 

It is foolish for the United States to 
expect a superior educational system 
when it does not support the lifeline of 
the system itself. NECC’s and America’s 
teachers deserve financial respect. Give it 
to them now before time runs out on 
America in the 790s. 


Reader doesn’t support war, 
but wishes U.S. soldiers well 


To the editor: 

People are dying in the Gulf war because our 
leaders have led us into conflict 
cheerleader’s honesty. 

There have been no fallacies, no circum 
ventions, and no excuses are being laid for 
future use. Our arrogance and power has 
propelled us into deadly conflict. 

The people, the congress, and the media 
have thrown in their lot with the war. In 
Opposition to the immolation, we must speak 
now. 

Soldier support: | don’t support this war 
in any way. However, I’m supportive of our 
soldiers. They are always dying for the inability 
of men to love and respect one another. They 


with 


are like Christ dying for our sin of war. 

here are some people who may contend 
my position to be implausible. A clear and 
sinless man may tell me that I am aiding the 
enemy. The powerful men might tell me that 
advocating peace is in opposition to supporting 
our soldiers. 

This attempt to dichotomize the advocacy 
of peace and the support of our soldiers is 
idiotic. Being opposed to war is the most 
reasonable position any man can take. 

I won’t defend it, attack it if you must. In 
the history of life I will always oppose re- 
pression, hate, censorship, serfdom, and im 
molation of men! 


B. Allyn Michitson 
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Disappearing money 


THE LOSS OF the McNair funds may mean cuts in several programs at NECC. 


C. Grier illustration 


Gov’t can do much good 
in this worthwhile program 


By ROGER PILAT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Many people talk about government in a 
negative way. You might remember hearing 
what crooks our elected officials are, and how 
the only thing they’re worried about is 
themselves and getting re-elected. 

You might have grown up believing most 
of what you’ve heard and wondered how 
government would get you. In December, 
the government finally got me. They got me 
to Washington, D.C., that is. 

Interest: Since high school, I have been 
inyolved in a group that helps students turn 
their interests into a career. The name of this 
group is called Jobs for America’s Graduates 
(JAG). 

Nineteen states are involved in JAG, an 1] 
year-old organization. President George Bush 
was one of its founders, which is one reason 
why this organization is so important in 
Washington. 


The group’s success was obvious from the 
start. The group has done what it has been 
designed to do, which is to help high school 
students make a difference in the world and to 
themselves. The kids involved in the program 
have many responsibilities, both social and 
cultural. They head many projects like food 
drives and clothes drives. 

Big opportunity: As a part of the group, 
I was able to compete for one of six positions 
in New Hampshire to go to Washington, 
D.C., to meet with the president. I won and 
enjoyed meeting the president and the vice 
president. 

The one thing that sticks in my mind is 
that through all I’ve heard, through all that’s 
been said about the government and its 
programs and policies, no one ever said any 
thing about the kind of opportunity that 
government gave me. 

Please don’t misinterpret my article. It is 
not meant to promote government, but rather 
to promote opportunity 


Education, economy 
closely interlinked 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The economic state of the commonwealth is 
in a great disarray. Cuts must be made and the 
state’s budget downsized. 

The unemployment rate is high, and for 
many, including myself, education is the only 
way to get out from underneath the collaps- 
ing economy. The proposed budget cuts 
pending passage by the legislature may make 
a publicly accessible education extremely 
difficult, if not impossible to afford. 

One aspect that sets our society apart from 
others is education—which is changing. Gov. 
Weld seems to forget the uneasy feeling that 
the United States had when it learned that it’s 
educational institutions were found to be 
sub-par. Countries like Japan and the Soviet 
Union, which is the economic equivalent ofa 
third world country, were consistently scor- 
ing higher on tests in math and science. 

Acollective feeling of determination swept 
the nation. President Bush pledged that he 
would be known as the “education presi- 
dent." America would again claim its spot as 
the leader of the free thinking world through 
education. 


Mismanaged money: Now duc to mis- 
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management, money must be saved and the 
budget axe poised to behead that which will, 
in the long run, set us apart from the 
uneducated countries that populate the ma- 
jority of the world. 

Education is a vitally important aspect of 
life that should not be subject to lowering its 
standards in direct correlation with the level 
of incompetence in the Statehouse. 

The Dukakis administration is finally gone 
and yes, fat must be cut. In his attempt to do 
so, Weld may cut the heart out of the com- 
monwealth by undermining its ability to get 
ahead through education. 

Those affected: I’m sure that no one in 
Weld’s family is wondering if they are going 
to be able to afford college next fall. The 
people that are going to suffer are the working— 
class people. College will eventually become 
obnoxiously expensive and therefore out of 
reach for working families. 

If this is going to affect you as an indi- 
vidual, I urge you not to lay down and let 
yourself get walked all over. Contact Weld’s 
office at 1-617-727-3600. and let your opin- 
ion be heard. 
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Patriotism, censorship don’t mix 


By ANDREW LADEROUTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


No matter what your ideology on the war, it’s 
impossible to forget that it’s our children, our 
parents and our neighbors whose lives are at 
risk. 

Yellow ribbons and flag waving is an at- 
tempt to link ourselves with the fate of the 
men and women serving in the Persian Gulf. 

“We've sold 1,500 flags since the war 
started,” said David Harrington, manager at 
Osco Drug Store in Lowell. 

“T can order any product in my aisles and 
it will be on a shelfin five days,” said Norman 
Shaw, Osco Drug department head. “Except 
yellow ribbon. It takes two weeks.” 

Forthe employees at Raytheon in Andover 
the war has been linked most directly to them 
through the success of the Patriot missile. 

The Patriot, or “scudbuster” as the com- 
pany proudly boasts, has put Massachusetts 
technology back into the spotlight. 

Inastate burdened with economic distress, 
the Patriot missile has raised the eyebrows of 
not only Saddam Hussein but of Massachu- 
setts residents who cannot believe that 
something made in this state actually worked. 

This hero image is one the Raytheon 
company apparently wishes to keep. Security 
for the Feb. 15 presidential visit was so tight 
that one Raytheon guard tore away pages 
from a reporters’s notebook containing an 
employee’s comments. 

Reporters were warned about interview- 
ing employees because as one media aide for 
the company said, “It’s the employee’s day; 
they shouldn’t be forced to speak to the 
press.” 

Itappears that the company has seen bright 
horizons in their future as defense contractors 
and hopes to keep such things as a $7,000 


RAYTHEON 


screwdriver from turning up unexpectedly. 
President Bush and Raytheon seem to 
have the same strategy when dealing with the 
press. Let them see the flag waving and the 
cheering, but not the ugly side that usually 
hides in any story. 
A reporter for the Lowell Sun newspaper 


wrote that the presshandlers at Raytheon 
were almost as good as their missiles in their 
attempts to keep “scuddy” media types away 
from the workers. Many tried to freely ap- 
proach the press but were discouraged. 
Jonna Manes, Raytheon public relations 
worker, actually shoved her hand in front of a 
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television camera as its crew interviewed an 
employee. 

Raytheon Lawrence 
McCracken, said his guards had not been 
instructed to grab at cameras or notebooks. 

“Those people (the employees) aren’t the 
spokesmen of the company. That’s why the 
company won’t allow individual interviews,” 
McCracken said. 

In the company’s attempt to keep the 
image of their missile from being tarnished 
they have demonstrated the fine art of cen- 
sorship, a skill very much in demand since this 
crisis began Jan. 16. Using the theory, “ifthey 
don’tsee it, they can’t reportit,” the company 
has beaten down the very values that the real 
patriots stood for. 


spokesman, 


Military vs. the media 


In the company’s attempt to 
keep the image of their missile 
from being tarnished they 
have demonstrated the fine 
art of censorship, a skill very 
much tn demand since this 
crisis began Jan. 16. Using 
the theory, “if they don’t see it, 
they can’t report it,” the com- 
pany has beaten down the 
very values that the real 
Patriots stood for. 


Are you in favor of military censorship 
in war reporting in Persian Gulf war? 


Tom Gordon, paralegal 


David Windle, computer mainte- 


Eric Perry, liberal arts. 


Sharon Poole, business manage- 


“I’ma former military member, and 
there are certain things the military 
has to keep quiet. The public at 
large has no business knowing what 
is going on over there.” 


Jeff Donovan, liberal arts. 

“Yes, I think they have right for 
censorship because we can’t reveal 
everything. We can’t tell them (Iraq) 
what we’re going to do.” 


nance. 

“T do think they should censor the 
information. We should just wait to 
find out the information and not 
jeopardize people whose lives could 
be lost because someone gave away 
the wrong information.” 


“They should censor everything 
because everything they say the 
enemy hears.” 


ment. 
“Yes, I thinkifthere is too much on 
TV, Saddam will know what we’re 
going to be doing.” 


Richard Lemelin, security. 

“Yes I am. I believe they shouldn’t 
tell everything that the reporters are 
seeing to the public or something 
we don’t want the enemy to find 
out about.” 


Paul Towle, general studies. 

“Some parts of it yes, some parts 
no. I don’t think they should censor 
what is being reported, when the 
attacks are military tactics.” 


veterans coming back.” 


Chris Munroe, engineering. 

“No I don’t think the American 
people should knoweverything. The 
media during Vietnam came back 
with all sorts of bad stories that 
created a lot of problems for the 


Anne Marie Bilotta, liberal arts. 
“T think there is too much news on 
it. The first day the news was on for 
like 27 hours straight, and I think it 
is scaring the American people.” 
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Mike Sheppard, criminal justice. 

“We should know everything ex- 
cept for the information that they 
(Iraq) can use against us.” 


i - 
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Prejudice greets 
Gay, Lesbian Club 


Veteran support 


KENNY CURRAN of Andover, talks with veteran Jerry Flanagan, who set up 
a one man road show on Route 114 in support of the soldiers in the Persian 


Gulf. 
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By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Feature Editor 


People have the right to belong to a club, but 
for one NECC group it’s not that easy. 

Paula Strangie, assistant professor, depart- 
ment of behavioral sciences, advises the Gay 
and Lesbian Club. A year ago she was ap- 
proached by a student from the mental health 
program about starting the club. 

“I said yes,” she said. “I’ve had students 
tell me how they feel on being gay on campus. 
They stated they feel isolated.” 

Strangie felt it had to be done. 

“Unfortunately, I didn’t have a lot of 
time. I was chairing two other groups. He was 
aware he had to do most of the work. I think 
it was a successful beginning,” Strangie said. 

Problems occurred: There were prob- 
lems. Signs were torn down. People would 
pass the meeting room yelling comments and 
threats were made. However, the problems 
seem to have ended. 

“When the club started up in September 
1990, [couldn’t get people to come,” Strangie 


said. “No one knew about it because the signs 
had been torn down. 

“We have been accepted as a club. There 
is now a $600 budget. There was very little 
problem when I asked the senate to become 
a club again," she said. 

“Now the signs are being torn done this 
semester," Strangie said. "My sense is it’s a 
small minority tearing down the signs. My 
fear is it’s a religious group.” 

Signs that have not been torn down are 
often covered with a pamphlet stating, “You 
forgot one thing, God.” 

No guilt: One student interviewed said 
it’s not a crime to be gay. People should be 
able to do what they want without worrying. 

Another student expressed the fear of her 
parents finding out. She questioned the 
consequence of saying ‘yes.’ 

Strangie brought up the fact thata teacher 
who admits to being gay may be discriminated 
against. 

“People can come in and socialize. We 
can make the club into what we want. It’s 
open to the group,” Strangie said. 


RN program scores well in state exams 


By KATHRYN KNIGHT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC's Registered Nursing program recently 
received a letter from the Holy Family Hos- 
pital of Methuen praising its RN graduates for 
98 percent of the pass the state board registra- 
tion examination. 

Anne Marie Bularzik, director of profes- 
sional development and education at Holy 
Family Hospital, attributes a large part of the 
program’s 98 percent success rate to the 
various educational options available to the 
student. 

“The flexibility within the RN program at 
Northern Essex supports people looking fora 
career change,” Bularzik said. “We have and 
will continue to consider NECC graduates 
for positions at Holy Family Hospital.” 

High standards: Admission to the RN 


program is selective and competitive, ac- 
cording to the nursing staff. Upon acceptance 
students may attend classes full-time during 
the day or part-time evenings. For students 
with previous nursing experience, a 12 month 
program is offered 

Because NECC believes clinical experience 
is an integral part of the Registered Nursing 
program, students begin training ata hospital 
for two days a week following three to four 
wecks of learning basic skills at school. 

Dr. Dolores J. Haritos, NECC’s director 
of Nursing Education, wonders why the RN 
program is now being recognized. 

“The program has been in effect for many 
years,” Haritos said. “It has always been very 
successful. In 1984, every single student passed 
the examination and the RN program was 
named No. | in Massachusetts.” 

Strong staff: Haritos said it is important 


Business major wins $300 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


Money isn’t always there for Jacqueline Clark, 
a single parent of one, 

Clark is an NECC business major plan- 
ning to transfer to Merrimack College to 
receive her degree in accounting. 

“I applied for several scholarships in the 
financial aide office. Then Margaret Raney, 
chairperson, department of office technology, 
wrote a letter of recommendation for me,” 
she said. 

Award received: Clark was awarded the 


File photo 
JACQUELINE CLARK. 


to give credit where credit is due. The teachers 
of the nursing program all possess a master’s 
degree. She believes the strong faculty is the 
foundation of the students” success 

Paul Bevilacqua, division chairperson, 
Human Services and Health divisions, is 
pleased with the commendation. 

“We have consistently had a good rela- 
tionship with Holy Family Hospital,” he said. 

Trend setter: NECC was the first college 
in New England to offer a part-time nursing 
program in the evening. It was initiated in fall 
of 1974. 

Originally, it took a student four years to 
graduate from the evening program. That 
has now been cut down to two and one half 
years of intensive study. 

The college’s Registered Nursing pro- 
gram follows the highest state and national 
standards for excellence in nursing education, 


$300 Francis J. Bevilacqua Scholarship,which 
lists three requirements to be met before the 
scholarship is awarded. 

Q The first is involvement with the com- 
munity. 

“T am a notetaker at NECC. I also work 
at the Emmaus House,” Clark said. “It’s a 
shelter for the homeless in Haverhill. I help 
serve meals. I also do auditing and financial 
work for the First Congregational Church." 

q The second requirement is having at 
least 24 credits with a 3.00 grade point average. 

Richard Pastor, director of financial aid 
and special services, said, “Clark met this 
requirement. She has well over a 3.00 (grade 
point average)." 

O The third stipulation is having lived in 


Renowned program 


“The program has been in 
effect for many years,” 
Haritos said. “It has always 


been very successful. In 1984, 
every single student passed the 
examination and the RN 
program was named No. 1 in 
Massachusetts.” 


according to the nursing staff. It is approved 
by the Massachusetts Board of Registration in 
Nursing and accredited by the National 
League for Nursing. 


scholarship 


Haverhill for at least three years. 
“T am originally from Canada. I’ve lived in 
Haverhill for about five years,” Clark said. 
Being an older student, her first worry 
was that no one would talk to her. But, she 
feels everyone has been good to her. 
“Everyone has been great. I love the 
campus. I think itis very well set up,” she said. 
Clark hopes to graduate in June. 
Future plan: “There are many jobs in 
accounting. You can become a CPA-a certi- 
fied public accountant. They are ones you 
bring your taxes to," she said. "There is also 
the possibility of working for the IRS or big 
business accounting. I have yet to decide 
what aspect of the field I want to be in.” 


Student Environmental Coalition starts new column 


“The President in Washington sends word 
that he wishes to buy our land. But how can 
you buy or sell the sky? The land? The idea 
is strange to us. If we do not own the 
freshness of the air and the sparkle of the 
water, how can you buy them? Every part of 
this earth is sacred to my people. Every 
shining pine needle, every sandy shore, every 
mist in the dark woods, every meadow, every 
humming insect. All are holy in the memory 
and experience of my people. We know the 
sap which courses through the trees as we 
know the blood that courses through our 
veins. We are part of the earth and it is part of 
us. The perfumed flowers are our sisters. The 
bear, the deer, the great eagle, these are our 
brothers. The rocky crests, the juices in the 
meadow, the body heat ofthe pony, and man, 
all belong to the same family. The shining 
water that moves in the streams and rivers is 


not just water, but the blood of our ancestors. 
If we sell you our land, you must remember 
that itis sacred. Each ghostly reflection in the 
clear waters of the lakes tells of events and 
memories in the life of my people. The 
water’s murmur is the voice of my father’s 
father. The rivers are our brothers. They 
quench our thirst. They carry our canoes and 
feed our children. So you must give to the 
rivers the kindness you would give any brother. 
If we sell you our land, remember that the air 
is precious to us, that the air shares its spirit 
with all the life it supports. The wind that 
gave our grandfather his first breath also 
receives his last sigh. The wind also gives our 
children the spirit of life. So if we sell you our 
land, you must keep it apart and sacred, as a 
place where man can go to taste the wind that 
is sweetened by the meadow flowers. Will 
you teach your children what we have taught 


our children? That the earth is our mother? 
What befalls the earth befalls all the sons of 
the earth. This we know: the earth does not 
belong to man, man belongs to the earth. All 
things are connected like the blood that unites 
us all. Man did not weave the web of life, he 
is merely a strand in it. Whatever he does to 
the web, he does to himself. One thing we 
know: our god is also your god. The earth is 
precious to him and to harm the earth is to 
heap contempt on its creator. Your destiny is 
a mystery to us. What will happen when the 
buffalo are all slaughtered? The wild horses 
tamed? What will happen when the secret 
comers of the forest are heavy with the scent 
of many men and the view of the ripe hills is 
blotted by talking wires? Where will the 
thicket be? Gone! Where will the eagle be? 
Gone! And what is it to say goodbye to the 
swift pony and the hunt? The end of living 


and the beginning of survival. When the last 
Red Man had vanished with his wilderness 
and his memory is only the shadow ofa cloud 
moving across the prairie, will these shores 
and forests still be here? Will there be any of 
the spirit of my people left? We love this earth 
as anewborn loves its mother’s heartbeat. So, 
if we sell you our land, love it as we have loved 
it. Care for it as we have cared for it. Hold in 
your mind the memory of the land as it is 
when you receive it. Preserve the land for all 
children and love it, as God loves us all. As we 
are part of the land, you too are part of the 
land. This earth is precious to us. It is also 
precious to you. One thing we know: there 
is only one God. No man, be he Red Man or 
White Man, can be apart, We are brothers 
after all.” 
—Chief Seottle, 1852 
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bought 623 books for over 40 academic 
areas, which is a third of what was purchased 
five years ago. 

The library tries to get loans from other 
libraries and directs students to other locations 
for information. 

Hummel-Shea said, “We try to borrow 
books for students, but ifthey need something 
today, and we can’t get it for two weeks....It’s 
not going to help them if their paper is due on 
Monday.” 4 

She also said the most justifiable complaint 
a person can make about the library is not 
being able to find what they need. 

Campus reactions: “Every library hears 
this complaint. Sometimes the person is not 
searching correctly. Other times, it’s really 
true; sometimes we don’t have something 
new or the things we have are out,” 

Opinions about the materials offered in 
the library differ. 

Donna Nelson, an NECC student, said, “ 
In some ways, the library is not updated. I 
went looking for something in nursing and 
they didn’t have any current, up-dated in- 
formation. 

Another NECC student, Judy Mitchell, 
said she hasn’t had any problems getting 
books. 

Faculty members also have differing views 
on the efficiency of the materials offered. 

Enhancing skills: Kevin Fitzgibbon, in- 
structor, department of business administra- 
tion, said the library is doing very well under 
the circumstances, specially with his program. 

Usha Sellers, chairperson, division of so- 
cial sciences, feels the library has a good base, 
but it is not up to date. 

“This is a tough situation to be in when 
you’re in education. We are trying to enhance 
students interest in learning the skills in the 
library. If we provide them with inadequate 
resources, and they can’t find anything, we’re 
telling them the library isn’t the place for 
them. 

Sellers expressed concern over the teacher 
preparation program, which requires certain 
materials the library does not have and ac- 
quiring up to date materials for other courses 


Observer Campus News 


Budget cuts hit library hard 


in the social science division. 

Aging information: Sellers said the library 
doesn’t have the latest maps, and their audio 
visual holdings are also inadequate. 

“The films are O.K. for history, but in this 
division, we need current updated films. 
Anytime I’ve asked for material they’ve (li- 
brary) been responsive; unfortunately the 
money isn’t there.” 

In addition to the declining budget, the 
library is also facing a hiring freeze and an 
inability to replace equipment. 

Th library currently has one and a half 
vacant staff positions. 

Inadequate staff: Kelley said, “We need 
to fill our four full-time positions. The library 
has seen an increase in demands of serving the 
students.” 

Despite the current vacancies, both 
Hummel-Shea and Kelley feel the current 
staff is putting an emphasis in serving the 
public. 

Kelley said students are being well-served 
even with budget cuts because the staff is 
working harder and putting in the extra effort. 

Hummel-Shea said, “What we’re doing 
on a whole is spending more time with indi- 
vidual students because our resources are 
becoming more and more limited.” 

She also said the day to day work flow has 
definitely increased. 

Aging equipment: “There are behind the 
scene things that are not getting done that 
ultimately could be noticed, such as the detail 
work of organizing things that we may have 
to let slide.” 

Replacing aging equipment is also be- 
coming more difficult as the funds decrease. 

According to Hummel-Shea, the micro- 
film machines need to be replaced because 
they are very old. 

“We’ve been trying to repair what we 
have, but after a while they can no longer be 
repaired,” she said. 

Future cuts: She also said replacement in 
the near future is unlikely because they pre- 
dict the upcoming budget will be even or less 
than this year. 

The library has searched for external finan- 
cial resources to replace the money they have 
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lost with the budget cuts. 

According to Hummel-Shea, there is a 
problem with trying to get grants for the basic 
maintenance of running the library. 

“Tr’s like trying to get a grant for teachers 
to teach students. People are not going to 
give money to the basic operations,” she said. 

Kelley said the only alternative is to cut. 

Continuing services: Hummel-Shea said, 
“We have to hope that they won’t cut the 


funding and the college will continue to keep 
us running in this fiscal situation.” 

Projections toward the library’s future 
predict a further decline in services and mate- 
rials. 

Kelley said not having an up-dated library 
can be a disaster in a community college 
where the programs are always changing. 

“Last year, we were treading on water. 
Now, we’re drowning,” he said. 


Support services threatened for fall ’91 


(continued from page one) 
now which would be impossible,” she said. 

The Math lab,(which services 250 stu- 
dents), helps those struggling with the re- 
quired math courses in their curriculum. Two 
part-time assistants will be eliminated if al- 
ternative funding isn’t found. 

Tough times: Robert Hawels, part-time 
technical assistant in the lab said, “We’ve 
(state administration) driven away teachers 
enough without this recurring.” 

The lab, which is an integral part of the 
college because most curriculums require math 
courses, may limit the hours students can use 
it if staff reduction occurs. Funds may be 
procured through DCE to maintain the 
current number of employees, he said. 

The Reading Lab services over 200 stu- 
dents per semester, with a current staff of two 
full timers and one part-time writing specialist. 
All are slated for lay-off unless the adminis- 
tration has an alternate plan. 

Mary Roche, staffassistant in the Reading 
Lab said “I hope they rescue this area. I never 
think about it (lay-off).I just keep working 
with the students. There’s no other place for 


Long standing 


support system 


NECC pioneered in support 
services in the late 1970s. 
VanWert said, “We had a 
very good academic support 
system long before it was 
common for other universities 
and colleges to have support 
centers at all.” 


them.” 

The college, which hasan open enrollment, 
should provide services for the educationally 
disadvantaged, she also said. 

The ESL program services over 200 stu- 
dents on campus and at NECC’s extension in 
Lawrence. The salaries of eight full and seven 
part-time staff are in jeopardy. 

Nunzio Dimarca, business and industrial 
liaison at the Lawrence campus said some of 
the classes may be transferred to DCE, but 
nothing has been decided. 

Six thousand students have been edu- 
cated in the past six years under the program 
and some choose to continue beyond the 
vocational training proficiency level of the 
ESL program. 

He said “Education is a breeding ground 
for a second chance, it is an escape route, a 
way to salvation. Elimination of ESL would 
be pouring salt over the wound.” 

Richard Lizotte, assistant professor En- 
glish Language Center, said, We don’t know 
yet if the administration will see the value of 
the program and therefore is going to find 


other sources of funding, or just let the pro- == 


gram go.” 

Good students: He also said ESL students 
are highly motivated because in some cases 
they are the first in their family to have the 
opportunity to go to college. 

NECC pioneered in support services in 
the late 1970s. 

VanWert said, “We had a very good 
academic support system long before it was 
common for other universities and colleges 
to have support centers at all.” 

Because students enrolling in a community 
college weren’t always academically prepared 
for college courses, NECC was one of the 
first to develop these centers, she said. 

Lizotte said, “Elimination of the ESL 
program would really re-segregate the cam- 
pus the way it was in the 1970s.” 
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By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


The crowd’s cheers echoed in the Raytheon 
Missile Systems Plant assembly room. 

Waiting for President Bush to appear and 
address the crowd, Raytheon employees wave 
American flags and chant, “USA, USA.” 

As the president enters the room with a 
thumbs up signal, the employees unite in 
welcoming their guest speaker. 

President Bush visited Raytheon’s Andover 
plant on Feb.15 to thank them for the con 
tributions they’ve made to the defense of 
America by producing the Patriot Missile. 

Raytheon is a prime contractor for the 
Patriot air defense missile system currently 
being used in the Gulf War, and is responsible 
for the design, development, integration and 
test of the entire system. 

The company produces the majority of 
Patriot missile system equipment at its Missile 
Systems Division plant in Andover, Ma. 

In August, 1990 the Patriot was deployed 
to Saudi Arabia as part of the Desert Shield. 

Sent to Israel: After Operation Desert 
Storm began in January, 1991, Patriot was 
also deployed to Israel and Turkey. 

On Jan. 18, Patriot successfully inter- 
cepted and destroyed an Iraqi Scud missile 
fired at Saudi Arabia, representing Patriot’s 
first use during military conflict and the first 
success in intercepting hostile missiles 

As the President spoke under banners 
spelling out “Patriot- Proud Americans Tak 
ing Responsibility In Our Tomorrow,” he 
complimented the employees for their hard 
work . 

“It is an honor to be here today..the 
people of this plant went into overdrive. Since 
mid-August, it’s been an around the clock 
effort .. three shifts a day, seven days a week,” 


he said. 

Great work: The President congratulated 
the employees and attributed the success of 
the Patriot to Americas competitiveness. 

“Patriot works because of patriots like 
you. Patriot works because ofall the hours, all 
the attention to detail and the pride and 
professionalism that every one of you brings 
to the job.” 

Throughout his speech, Bush expressed 
support toward the Patriot through critical 
times. 

Critics have said the Patriot was prob- 
lematic because anti- missile defenses try to 
hit bullets with bullets. Other critics said it 
would not stand up under battlefield condi- 
tions and shooting down a ballistic missile is 
impossible. 

Critics wrong: “Some people called it 
impossible, you called it your job. You knew 
the critics were wrong,” he said. 

Bush agreed the Patriot was not perfect 
and contemplated the destructive course the 
war would have taken without the war. 

“The Patriot is not perfect;no system is. 
But Patriot is proof positive that missile de- 
fense works.” 

Throughout his speech, Bush thanked the 
employees for their contributions and dis- 
cussed his plans concerning the war and 
Saddam Hussein 

He said Hussein is a prime example of a 
rash adversary and the war will continue until 
the United States objectives are met. 


Free Kuwait: “Make no mistake about it. 
Kuwait will be liberated.” 

Before the president ended his speech, he 
quoted Woodrow Wilson and said in a war 
there are a thousand forms of duty. 

“In this room today stand thousands of 
reasons why our cause shall succeed.” 
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Student to protest orders 


Army calls him back to active duty, but he doesn°t want to go 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Oberserver News Editor 


When NECC student Andre Soly was discharged from the 
U.S. Army in July, he sold all of his military uniforms. 

He never thought the Army would call him back. 

Last month it did. 

Soly said he doesn’t want to dié for his country and he will 
protest military orders to serve in the Gulf war that he calls 
‘another Vietnam.’ 

Another tour of duty: Soly, 20, of Salisbury, was honorably 
discharged from the Army in July witha “bar to re-enlistment” 
that stated he could not re-enlist in the Army of his own free 
will. He joined the Inactive Reserves, a division of the Army 
that is not required to attend monthly drills. 

He received orders from the Army to ship out on Jan. 31, 
1990, but the letter didn’t arrive until Feb 17. 

Soly is now waiting for updated orders. He is not sure 
where they will send him. 

In the meantime, he has notified NECC’s Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration representative and his teachers that he will soon 
be leaving. 

“I don’t want to go,” Soly said. “I wanted to finish school. 
I don’t believe in dying for any cause. It was peace time when 
I enlisted. There was no hint of any war. I don’t want to go 
to war.” 

Soly spent two years in the active Army in Germany on a 
tank crew after graduating from high school. He said he 
joined the Army for educational benefits. 


Stress of war continues 


By DOREEN HARZMOVITCH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


As the state eliminates veteran support programs, Vietnam 
veterans worry about the emotional well being of soldiers 
returning from the Persian Gulf War. 

Eleven Outreach Centers in Massachusetts have been closed, 
and this has Vietnam Veteran Ken Matthews wondering what 
life will be like for the soldiers after the war. 

Matthewsis the founder of the Northeast Outreach Center 
in Lawrence. He recalls his experience after returning home 
from war. 

“Our big reward was a steak dinner,” Matthews said. 
“There was no real recognition. I have been through the 
experience and in many ways am still living it.” 

“T was homeless for some time and there were no jobs 
anywhere that I could get into. In 1987, I recognized my 
disability as Post Traumatic Syndrome Disorder (PTSD) and 
that its cause was directly related to the war itself.” 


Troubled times: “There were times I wouldn’t go out of 


this house for days and there are still times I don’t," Matthews 
said. “Five years ago, I wouldn’t be sitting here talking to you, 
but I’ve forced myself to talk to people to overcome PTSD. 
" 

In time, if soldiers are not properly treated, PTSD can 
become psychologically devastating. Suicide, anger, isolation, 
and problems with authority figures elevate. Matthews has 


overcome most of his disabilities, but without the support of 


outreach centers, soldiers won’t get the attention they need, 
he said. 

Matthews blames the state for the inevitable problem with 
soldiers who have nowhere to turn for support. 

“What this says to me is that he doesn’t care,” Matthews 
said as he focused his frustration of Governor Weld. 

Needed support: “During his campaign he promised 
support for veterans, but now all he cares aboutis politics,” he 
said. 

Likewise, Nancy Sabin, NECC Military Service Club 
adviser, said the club is now concerned because they don’t 
want Desert Storm soldiers to suffer like Vietnam veterans. 

“This time I would like to see the government offer some 
kind of educational benefit. Right now, activated reservists 
and National Guards are not eligible. The government 
should give financial education benefits for all soldiers regardless 
of their status,” she said. 

Future incentives: The state plans to give soldiers a $500 
bonus when they return. Matthews said this isn’t a substitute 
for the counseling soldiers may need; for the state to show 


Benefits needed 


“This time I would like to see the govern- 
ment offer some kind of educational 
benefit... The government should give 
financial education benefits for all 
soldiers regardless of their status,” she 
said. 


“I’m not going to lie and say I joined to serve my country. 
I joined for college money, plain and simple,” he said. 

Soly’s war: Soly can’t protest his military orders as a 
civilian. He said he has to wait for new orders to arrive. He 
must then travel to a transition point, possibly Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, and be processed as a service member again. Once 
he is a member of the Army he can protest his orders but he 
anticipates the Army will take punitive action against him 
under the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

“I’m going to protest, but I don’t know how successful I’ll 
be,” Soly said. “Right now I’m the last living heir, I don’t 
know if that’s still in effect. And this bar to re-enlistment is 
hypocritical. They banned me from the service. Why should 
I go back because they are in desperate need of me?” 

The wrong reasons: Soly said he doesn’t want to die in a 
war he doesn’t believe in. He thinks the Gulf War is being 
fought over political ideals and the Army doesn’t care who it 
manipulates to reach its goals. 

“T’ve seen the politics of the Army at work and they’re not 
fair,” Soly said. “They don’t care how you do it and when you 
do it, as long as they get their objective done. I don’t want to 
be a pawn in their game.” 

American ideals are the only investment the United States 
has in Kuwait, Soly said. 

“It’s just American ideals being supported,” Soly said. 
“The U.S. won’t gain anything except body count. The U.S. 
is matching Saddam’s holy crusade. They’re matching 
idealogies.” 

Support the troops: Several of Soly’s friends are stationed 


they’re concerned, lasting counseling centers need to be set 
up. 

According to Matthews, recent statistics reveal that in 
1942, 58 percent of patients in Veterans Administration 
hospitals were psychiatric patients. In World War II, 23 
percent of the casualties were also psychiatric. 

A 1988 survey researched by the National Vietnam Ad- 
justment Study proved 30.9 percent of Vietnam veterans have 
PTSD and 23 percent will be partially disabled. 

“We have a system up here that can’t take care of the 27 
million veterans now,” Matthews said. “We’re creating an- 
other whole generation that the system is not going to be able 
to take care of. Veterans Administration hospitals are already 
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in Saudi Arabia. He believes his friends would protest military 
orders if they were in his place. 

“Morale is low down there from what I gather from 
correspondence with my friends. Tension is just mounting 
with no outlet,” Soly said. “I’m not against the troops. I’m 
against this war.” 


years after 


over utilized, gearing up to take the Saudi Arabian Veterans, 
so if it’s not an emergency, Vietnam veterans are put off.” 

Welcome support: Sabin said the Military Service Club is 
striving to keep the support going and welcomes volunteers. 

“When the soldiers come home I see very little care for 
them unless there is a big movement to start getting that care 
right now,” Matthews said. “If we don’t start now, there will 
be nothing when they come home. My biggest fear is nobody 
will care in five or ten years anyway, and it is history telling me 
this.” 

Sabin agreed with Matthews. “You have got to plan now 
because Desert Storm veterans should get what they deserve 
without a fight.” 
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War psyche 


Troops to need lots of support 
when war ends in Kuwait 


By HELEN UBINAS & 
TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editors 


Despite variations between wars, one common 
denominator stands out. 

Whether a war is one of great magnitude 
or small conflict, all participants experience 
some kind of psychological problem. 

Although the Gulf War hasn’t reached its 
peak, the troops aren’t immune to this di- 
lemma. 

Dave Morin, veterans club president, said, 
“(The problems will be) basically how they 
feel about shooting people and hearing the 
gunfire.” 

Common denominator: He also said the 
troops will go through a 60-90 day debriefing 
to alleviate some of these problems. 

The debriefing consists of peer support 
groups, sessions with psychologists and phone 
contact with relatives and friends. 

“T don’t think it’s long enough, but 
compared to Vietnam and now, that will 
probably do it,” Morin said. 

Recent news broadcasts said Saddam 


Hussein is willing to withdraw from Kuwait if 


certain conditions are met. 

Future problems: Ray Blodgette, Vietnam 
veteran, said the military will not allow the 
troops to get their hopes up because it would 
have a great psychological impact. 


Veterans 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


Concerns for the troops in the Gulf weigh 
heavily on the men in the Veterans Club. 

As the men speak at once, a common 
concern surfaces. 

Bill, a war veteran, said his main concern as 
the war began, was the protesters. 

“T wondered how many protesters there 
would be and how many of the men would be 
scarred for life by the protesters wanting to 
change people’s minds against the war,” he 
said. 

Common concern: Thomas Austin, a Navy 
veteran, remembered the protests surround- 
ing the Vietnam War. 

“Tt looks like Vietnam all over again, ex- 


cept not on a grand scale, Austin said. “Half 


of these protesters just want to get their faces 
on TV. If half of them knew what they were 
talking about, they'd be geniuses.” 

Despite differing sentiments felt at the 
onset of the war, all felt Saddam Hussein has 
to be stopped. 


“They (troops) won’t know they’re going 
home until they’re getting out of the airplane 
in the states,” he said. 

Alan Carney, director of alcoholism and 
drug treatment at Hampstead Hospital, pre- 
dicts some soldiers may turn to these elements 
to ease emotional turmoil when they return 
to America. 

In Saudi Arabia, these elements are not 
allowed out of respect to the Saudi culture. 

“Alcohol and drugs are (used as) 
self-medication for psychological pain, so it 
may happen,” he said. 

Limited effects: Mary Wecks, executive 
director of Contact YES-NEON, (a twin 
cities phone counseling and crisis intervention 
program) told The Eagle—Tribunesome of the 
ill effects of the war are already showing. 

“Tt’s not that thousands are cracking up or 
that my phone lines are burning with incoming 
calls, but the war adds another layer of stress 
to those who already feel anxious,” she said. 

Blodgette said this war will bring the 
normal amount of stress that can be expected 
from any war. 

Carney said serious psychological problems 
will be a spin-off of a protracted war, while a 
short war will result in few psychological 
problems. 

Predicted outcomes: According to news 
broadcasts, P.O.W.’s have been coerced into 
making derogatory statements against the 
United States involvement in Kuwait by abu- 


sive methods. 

Morin said this will cause some psycho- 
logical problems, but in the military it is 
understood that under distress, P.O.W.’s 
should do the best they can. 

“These P.O.W.’s are going to need a lot of 
support,” he said. 

Weeks said, “Wars shove aside tolerance 
for differences in people and for opposing 
ideas. They make people feel insecure and 
hopeless. They unite those people on the 
same side, sometimes bonding them for life- 


times.” 

Morin said, “Soldiers who spend time 
together in fox-holes will definitely keep in 
touch after the war.” 

He also said these men will be coming 
back as heroes and will feel a sense of ac- 
complishment, which didn’t occur at the end 
of the Vietnam War. 


Carney said, “I’d bet a paycheck (the 
psychological effects of this war) will be 
nothing close to Vietnam.” 


offer strong views about war 


Austin said, “Saddam is Hitler reborn.” 

No hidden agenda: He also said as far as 
the war itself, he fully supports what President 
Bush is doing. 

Dave Morin, veterans club president and 
U.S. Coast Guard veteran, said, “People say 
it’s a war over oil, butit isn’t. Kuwait asked for 
our help and we had to give it to them.” 

Morin compared the situation between 
Iraq trying to take over Kuwait to Russia’s 
trying to take over the state of Texas. 

“There is no hidden agenda,” Morin said. 
“Kuwait is a small country that asked for our 
help.” 

War games: In addition to their support 
for the troops and the president's decisions, 
the veterans feel Saddam is playing a game in 
the war 

Bill said, “Saddam is using this as a holy 
war. We really don’t know these people and 
we don’t know who we’re dealing with.” 

Harold Parents, a Navy veteran who served 
in the Persian Gulf, said there are radical 
groups in the Gulf that only see the enemy 
when they see the troops. 


Tickets available 
to accommodate 


4 


people 


To Museum of Science in Boston 
Check Them Out 


Provided by: 


NECC SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY CLUB at 


NECC Library 


NECC SCIENCE and TECHNOLOGY Club 
meets each Monday from 12:00-1:00 


in E-350 


Come join the club 


Austin said, “ They have no value for life: 
They only see black and white.” 

Future concerns: Bill extended his views 
on Saddam’s war games to include a possible 
propaganda war. 

“I’m sure if the enemy ever got ahold of 
the tapes of the protesters, they would use 
them as a psychological weapon,” he said. 

Despite the veterans concerns about pos- 
sible war games and protesters, all feel there is 
a larger amount of support in the Gulf War 
than in any other war. 

Stress: Because of their past experience in 
combat, the veterans said they can sympathize 
with the troops in the Gulf. 

Although they feel the troops are ready for 
combat, they attribute one of the worst parts 
of a war to be the waiting. 

Bill said, “Most of the time you’re fighting 
for three minutes. The rest of the time, you’re 
waiting and this is where the hell is.” 

“These people at NECC think they’re 
under stress when they have to take five 
classes,” Austin said. “I’m sorry, but that is 
not stress. I saw what stress can do to a person 


in war,” he said. 

News media: A sense of apprehension and 
mistrust is felt among the veterans concern- 
ing the news media. 

Austin said reporters on a large scale 
consider themselves above American law be- 
cause they feel they can do anything, go 
anywhere and say whatever they want. 

“There was no censorship in Vietnam. 
The news media can ruin and has ruined more 
lives than anything,” he said. 

Their attitudes toward the press in Vietnam 
have extended to the Gulf War. 

Further mistrust: Bill said he would have 
the news media going through basic training 
to become soldiers. 

Bill Mitchell, Navy veteran, expressed 
concern over one journalist. 

“I’m very skeptical of Peter Arnet (CNN 
Gulf reporter) He’s just a mouthpiece. I think 
he should be brought up on treason charges 
when he comes back,” Austin said 

Austin summed up his views on the press 
by saying, “Ifanything loses this war, it would 
be the news media.” 


Dogs need cash, too 


Haverhill City Council has authorized 
the collection of monies for the 
construction of outdoor animal runs to 
be added to the existing Haverhill 
Animal Shelter. All donations should be 


sent to the Animal 
Shelter Foundation 
c/o Haverhill Police 
Department, City 
Hall, Haverhill, MA. 


This is a much needed facility. 
Thank-you!! 
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By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
News Editor 


Students joining co-op in the future may 
struggle with employers who don’t have 
money to hire even highly qualified college 
applicants. 

“A year ago we had jobs we couldn’t fill,” 
said Abbott Rice, director of Job Placement. 
“As we got into spring of last year, things 
began to tighten up. Just before students 
came back in the fall, the job market crashed. 
The job market, as far as jobs coming in here, 
has not recovered from the December 
downturn. I don’t have enough jobs to go 
around.” 

Crumbling economy: Deborah Scire, 
NECC’s co-operative education director, said 
she doesn’t think the economy will improve 
for at least a year. 

“Once some of those big, big business 
industries start having a hard time, it ripples 
down to everything else,” Scire said. “I doubt 
it’s going to get much better in the next year. 
I’m not that optimistic.” 

NECC placed 55 students in co-op jobs 
last semester. Scire said not every student who 
wants a co-op job can get one. 

“In this market, we have so many more 
requests from students than we would ever 
have jobs,” Scire said. 

Co-op jobs last fall ranged from elder 
patient care positions at Elder Affairs in 
Lawrence to jobs in the payroll department at 
NECC. 

Job pinch: Scire said co-op positions hit 
the hardest in the recession are those in the 
computer industry. 

Rice cited construction, engineering and 
manufacturing as fields where jobs are scarce. 

After a one semester of co-op at Elder 
Services of Merrimack Valley, Mark Boucher 
said he hasn’t been able to find a job in the 
field of social work. He said his name is on a 
list so if any jobs appear, he will be called. 

Budget cuts in public services have had a 
drastic effect on job availability in his field, he 
said. 

“In the field of social work, they’ve cut all 
these state-funded programs,” Boucher said. 
“They’ve been laying people off...but Ill 
keep trying.” 

Getting the job: The process of finding a 
job has changed. In the old days searching 


NECC co-op h 


ps 
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Job hunting 
suggestions 


The process of finding a job 
has changed. In the old days 
searching through the newspa- 
pers was sufficient, but today 
students have to pound the 
streets, Rice said. He recom- 
menas circulating a resume 
and making a personal ap- 
pearance at job sites even if 
there is no work available. 


through the newspapers was sufficient, but 
today students have to pound the streets, Rice 
said. 

He said jobs advertised in newspapers get 
so many resumes that they usually set cut-off 
deadlines. 

He recommends circulating a resume and 
making a personal appearance at job sites, 
even if there is no work available. 

Maryann Unterseher went on co-op at 
Tallman Eye Associates in Lawrence last se- 
mester. She still works there part-time and 
plans to stay until she finds a full-time job. 

She said the job market is demanding for 
students because jobs are so limited that 
employers are very particular about who they 
hire. 

“Some fields it’s like, you’re probably 
qualified, but we can’t use you right now,” 
she said. 

Employment demands: Scire said em- 
ployers seek individuals with skills that aren’t 
learned in a classroom. 

“Tt’s always surprising to me how they’re 
much more interested in their communica- 
tion skills, interpersonal skills, writing skills. 
(They) seem to take on much more importance 
than technical skills.” 

Co-op at NECC is the equivalent of a 
three-credit course. Students are required to 


work at least 180 hours at paid positions and 
140 hours at unpaid co-op jobs. 

Students attend mandatory workshops and 
professional seminars. A final co-operative 
education paper must be submitted at the end 
of the semester. 

Students join co-op primarily for the work 
experience, which is why some accept unpaid 
jobs, Scire said. 

“Experience is probably the number one 
thing I hear about,” Scire said. “It gives 
(students) a chance to try out their career 
choice.” 

Funding woes: Rice said the lack of school 
funds has a negative affect on the productivity 
of the Job Placement program. With more 
money he could visit employers and make 
personal pitches for students in search of 
work. 

Layoffs have also affected the program, 
Rice said. 

“A lot of the contacts I used to have at 
these companies have been laid off,” Rice 
said, “I’ve got to go out and rekindle con- 
tacts.” 

Stay optimistic: Scire warns students not 
to get discouraged when looking for work. 
Students take what is product of the slumping 
economy too personally, she said, reminding 
students that this is an unnatural economy 


urt in job crunch 


that will eventually improve. 

“If you’re looking for a job just keep 
trying,” Rice said. “The law of averages is 
going to catch up to you. In this case the law 
of averages means you’re going to get a job.” 


Spring co-op 
workshops 


NECC’s Cooperative education 
program offers students a variety of 
professional development workshops. 
All students are welcome to join. 
Advance registration is in the Co-op 
Office, 374-3722. 

Interviewing Skills-Monday, 
March 4. 11 a.m.—1 p.m. Student 
Center, F-139. Learn the basics of 
interviewing. Students will have the 
opportunity to try their newly 
learned skills through role-playing 
activities. 

Developing Career Contacts— 
Monday, March 25. 11 a.m.—l p.m. 
Student Center, F-139. Workshop 
will show students how to develop a 
professional network for finding a job 
and developing contacts. 

Resume Writing—Tuesday, April 
16, 1991. 4:30-6:30 p.m. Essex 
Room, Library. Learn how to write a 
chronological resume. 

Practice session for interviewing 
skills-Monday, April 29. 1] a.m—1 
p.m., T.V. studio, A-123, library. 
Opportunity to rehearse an interview 
with a real employer while being 
videotaped in order to critique skills 
after. 

Dress for success-Monday, May 
6. 11 a.m.—1 p.m. Student Center, F- 
139. Presentation will be on 
professional attire for interviews and 
general business dress. 

Personality types and working 
relationships-Wednesday, May 8. 
5:30 p.m.—7:30 p.m. Student Center, 
F-139. Using Myers Briggs Type 
Indicator, students will have an 
opportunity to learn more about 
their own personality types. 


Retiring staff member donates sculpture 


By JOHN FACELLA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Melvin Silberberg worked at NECC for many 
years. Over that period of time, he made 
lasting contributions to his colleagues and the 
college community. His latest contribution 
prior to retirement is in the form of art. 

_ Silberberg, the recently retired director of 
NECC’s Center of Business and Industry, 
and his wife, Esther, have donated a sculpture 
of one of chemistry’s pioneers, Louis Pasteur. 

The Doris Appel Medical Sculptures Studio 
in Lynn, created this plaster objet d’art.. It will 
be displayed in the nursing department area 
of B-Building. 

Statues presented: “It was one in a series 
of statues that were presented by the artist to 
Boston University’s Medical School, 
Silberberg said. It was incorporated as a part 


(continued from page one) 
enrollment increase will help the school sur- 
vive the anticipated state funding cuts. 

“Even though the commonwealth is in 
tough financial shape, as long as there is 
strong student demand for our educational 
services it will help preserve us and sustain 
us,” he said. 

Positive image: Dimitry said NECC is 
steadily building a reputation as a quality 
school. 

Less than half of the 577 students who 
applied for the spring semester were accepted, 
Landry said, adding that this is important in 
squelching the image that NECC accepts 
anyone who applies. 


of a hall of medical giants at the medical 
school.” 

This work isa detailed, hand-crafted carving 
of the French chemist whose discoveries in 
immunology and microbiology led to phe- 
nomenal breakthroughs in the world of 
medicine. 

“It’s a life-sized study of Pasteur’s 
head, Silberberg said. People looking at it 
would see him from the side, rather than the 
front.” 

Gift appropriate: “The statue is signifi- 
cant to the college’s emphasis on health 
programs. Because Louis Pasteur, is one of 
the giants of the medical field, I thought it 
would be very appropriate.” 

Silberberg has also made other donations 
to the college including a wooden bookcase 
as a gift to Bright Horizons. 

In addition to NECC, Silberberg has also 


Landry attributes some of NECC’s suc- 
cess to its proximity to routes 495, 93 and 
110. 

“A very powerful reason why we have 
application demand and high enrollment is 
the road systems,” Landry said. “The con- 
venience of getting toa place isa very important 
factor.” 

Competitive edge: Flexibility of courses 
is also a key to NECC’s success, Landry said. 

NECC offers day courses, night school, 
summer school and Saturday courses in a 
comprehensive mix of programs, he said. 

“We're very competitive in terms of flex- 
ibility of course offered,” Landry said. “We 
make it very easy to get the courses you want, 


donated artwork to the Addison Gallery on 
the campus of Phillips Academy in Andover. 

Many donations: Why has Silberberg 
given so many donations to NECC over the 
years, especially the Pasteur sculpture, which 
is valued at $300? 

“T thought it would be a very appropriate 
gesture to leave something behind after I 
retired that might be a reminder of my presence 
there [at NECC],” Silberberg said. 

Libby Jensen, who was Silberberg’s sec- 
retary for three years, said, “I thought he was 
avery kind and generous man. Personally, he 
was very understanding.” 


Silberberg honored: On Jan. 18, 
Silberberg received a plaque honoring his 
retirement, part of which read: “In apprecia- 
tion to Melvin Silberberg for the years of 
dedicated service you have given to NECC...” 


when you want them.” 

Dimitry and Landry said people are drawn 
to NECC by its tuition and fees, especially in 
times financial crisis. 

“We still represent a bargain as compared 
to other colleges,” Dimitry said. “If you 
compare with other private colleges, there’s a 
big financial difference.” 

Future uncertainty: Landry does not know 
how state financial cutbacks will affect next 
year’s tuition and enrollment. NECC is still in 
the process of discussing the budget with 
Gov. William Weld’s administration. 

However, this spring’s enrollment report 
offers hope. 

“We’re doing the best we can serving our 
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MEL SILBERBERG 


Spring enroliment jumps despite cutbacks in state support 


“We still represent a bargain 
as compared to other colleges,” 
Dimitry said. If you com- 
pave with other private col- 
leges, there’s a big financial 
difference.” 


students,” Landry said. “I’m very pleased 
with our enrollment. We’ve put a lot of 
people into classes which is what students 
want. That all adds up to success.” 
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By MICHAEL B. PIERCE & 
JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editors 


In the United States, the first cases of AIDS were 
reported overa decade ago. Since then, nearly 200,000 
people have died form this disease. 

“The total cases compiled through 1990 was 
161,073,” said Carnie, reference specialist ofthe national 
AIDS clearing house. “This can be broken down into 
158 287 adults, and 2,786 children.” 

AIDS can be transmitted through several ways. 

Several risks: The disease can be contracted through 
intimate sexual contact in which semen or vaginal fluid 
is transferred from one partner to another, and passed 
to the bloodstream. Sharing needles with infected 
people is another way in which it can be contracted 
because the virus is passing directly from one blood- 
stream to another. 

Although the disease was once obtained from blood 
transfusions, the thorough screening process of donated 
blood now makes it almost impossible. 

Infected mothers can also pass the virus onto their 
unborn children. 

Myths remain: Although much information has 
been presented to the public, many myths still persist. 
AIDS is an infectious disease, but it can’t be spread as 
a cold or measles can. It can’t be contracted through 
drinking or eating off the same utensils of an infected 
person. 

“Tt’s a very fragile virus,” said Janette Waldron RLN., 
AIDS service coordinator for the Haverhill Health 
Department. “It doesn’t last more than seven to ten 
minutes outside the body.” 

Although the virus doesn’t survive outside the body 
long, it’s still not wise to share someone else’s razor or 
toothbrush. These instruments can come in contact 
with blood from nicks and cuts. 

Needless worries: No evidence exists which shows 
that AIDS can be contracted through food, air, or 
water. There is also no evidence the disease can be 
transmitted through saliva, sweat, or tears. No known 
cases have surfaced from toilet seats, clothing, sneez- 
ing, coughing, touching, biting, kissing, or simple 
contact with someone with AIDS. 

Another myth about AIDS is that it can be spread 
through mosquitoes; however, evidence shows that 
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Condoms offer strong defense 
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Condom information 
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DONNA MONTALBANO, nurse from Student Health Services, hands out literature to Wendy Gosine 
and Mark Aubrey. 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Features Editor 


Because the use of condoms greatly decreases the rate 
of Sexually Transmitted Diseases (STD’s), Student 
Health Services (SHS), sponsors National Condom 
Week. 

Donna Montalbano, a Registered Nurse with SHS, 
feels National Condom Week is important. 

“National Condom Week brings home the point 
that sexually active students need to be cautious,” 
Montalbano said. “They have to be aware AIDS is on 
the uprise, and it’s a deadly incurable disease.” 

Relaxed attitude: With blown up condoms and 
humorous sayings, National Condom Week shows a 
lighter side to a serious problem. 

“We’re trying to educate people inanon-threatening 
way,” Montalbano said. “We don’t want people to be 
afraid to ask questions.” 

Although making light of the situation allows people 
to talk more openly, certain issues about condoms must 
be addressed, Montalbano said. 

Heat, cold, light, age, and moisture weaken condoms 
so they should be stored in a cool, dry, dark place. 
Condoms can also last up to five years ifstored correctly. 

“People should also check for an expiration date, 
and not use a condom after that,” said a spokesperson 
from the Public Health Service (PHS) AIDS Hotline. 

Caution should be taken when opening the package 
because teeth and fingernails can rip the condom. 

Don’t pretest: Condoms shouldn’t be tested before 
using them. 

“People try to fill condoms with air or water to test 
them, and that weakens them,” Montalbano said. “Some 
people also believe that condoms can be reused, and 
that’s not true.” 

During sexual intercourse, condoms should be wom 
from start to finish. 

“Some people believe they don’t have to worry until 
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“The interferons are the natural body defense against 
an invading virus. 

“There is still research being done on the drugs 
foscarnet, deoxycytidine, and isoprinosine. 

“All drugs have side effects. But not everyone suffers 
from the same ones, while others may not have any,” 
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“Nonoxynol-9 was proven in labs to kill the AIDS 
virus in the event that the condom should break,” the 
PHS spokesperson said. “It adds an extra measure of 
protection.” 

Sheep gut intestine or other animal membrane 
condoms should be avoided because they tend to crack 
and leak more than latex, and they are more porous. 
Only latex condoms help to protect against HIV in- 
fection. 

Varying strengths: Although the rate of effective- 
ness varies with different brands, it’s estimated that one 
in 165 condoms break during vaginal sex, while one in 
105 break during anal sex. Many condoms state that 
they’re intended only for vaginal sex. 

Many different brands and effectiveness of condoms 
are available. 

“There are different percentages and different levels 
of effectiveness for condoms, so it’s not really a cut and 
dry issue,” Montalbano said. “There are different things 
people look for in condoms.” 

SHS suggests looking for several things inacondom. 

Certain requirements: “They must be latex and 
have a reservoir tip at the end,” Montalbano said. 
“They should also have a spermicide.” 

“Condoms should say that they’re STD protected,” 
the PHS spokesperson said. 

Condoms are also considered more effective when 
used with a sponge or spermicide. 

If a condom should break, a foam, creme, or jelly 
spermicide should immediately be applied into the 
vagina or rectum that was penetrated. Although no 
guarantee, the spermicide could still stop pregnancy or 
the transmission of STD’s. 

Condoms alone can’t stop the transmission of STD’s, 
but if used with knowledge they can decrease the 
chances. 


For more information, visit Student Health Services 
in F-112. 


the spokesperson said. “Doctors have 
three main focuses.” 

O Treating the life threatening infec- 
tions as they occur. 

Q Attacking the AIDS virus with 
anti-viral drugs. 

Q Trying to strengthen the body’s 
damaged immune defenses. 

More caution: However, if one 
doesn’t want to completely abstain from 
sexual activities, certain precautions 
should be met. 

Using condoms helps prevent the 
exchange of bodily fluids, which may 
carry the infection. Water-based lubri- 
cants can also decrease the chances of 
tearing the lining of the rectum and 
vagina, which won’t allow the virus to 
enter the bloodstream. 

Using nonoxynol-9, a spermicide 
found to kill the AIDS virus and lower 
the nsk of transmission, is another pre- 
caution one can use during intercourse. 

“People should also strive to main- 
tain faithful relationships with only one 
person,” the spokesperson said. 

“With the proper knowledge, people 
should be able to greatly decrease the 
transmission of this disease.” 


AIDS statistics: 

Statistics about the AIDS virus 
follow: The fatality rate of AIDS from 
1981 to 1990 is 180,073. 

This can be broken down into two 
groups: 

Adults /adolescents 990,372. 

Children under 13 1,441. 

Total cases from 1990 161,073. 
Male homosexual /bisexual 94,126. 

Male homosexual /bisexual using drugs 10,557. 
Hemophiliacs 1,386. 

Male/Female heterosexual drug users 34,398. 
Breakdown of heterosexual: 

Heterosexuals 8,440. 

LV. drug users 4,470. 


800-243-7885 


Heterosexual having sex with a bisexual partner 
498. 

Heterosexual having sex with a homosexual 
partner 79. 

Born in pattern 2,036. 

Having sex with a partner who has had a blood 
transfusion 130. 

Having sex with a partner who has HIV risk not 
specified 151. 

Receiving blood and tissue that have been HIV 
infected 3,684. 

Other or undetermined 5,696. 

Total of males 142,794. 

Total of females 15,493. 

Total cases reported in Maine 3,443. 

Total cases reported in Massachusetts 3,342. 

Total cases reported in New Hampshire 195. 

Massachusetts is ranked as No. 10 while New 
York is No. | and California is No. 2 with the 
reported number of cases. 

There is a one in 30,000 chance of being 
infected. 

There is a one in 3,400,000 chance of getting 
AIDS with infected blood. 

There is a one in 6,000,000 chance of getting 
struck by lightning. 

One in seven teens has a sexually transmitted 
disease. 

One in 100 teens in urban areas is HIV positive. 

One out of three men have had a homosexual 
experience. 

Seventy percent of men and 57 percent of women 
have not been faithful in a committed relationship. 


AIDS facts 

“Te’s a very fragile virus,” said 
Janette Waldron R.N., AIDS ser- 
vice coordinator for the Haverhill 
Health Department. “It doesn’t last 
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YWCA = 100 years la 


Women helping women make a better tommorrow 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Cats have nine lives. Christine Gray has at 
least two: her life at age 11 when her parents 
left her in the streets and her life today asa 16- 
year-old NECC student who earned not only 
her GED but self-esteem at the Haverhill 
YWCA. 

As Christine rests on the bed in her Howard 
Street home, her cat, “Baby,” jumps on her. 
It rests on top of the eight-month-old baby 
swelling inside her. Her brown eyes caress the 
cat. 

“T took her in,” she says of her cat. “Some 
people had abused her. When you play with 
her you can’t use your hands. She’s too afraid 
you’re going to hit her.” 

Building new lives: Following interven- 
tion by the Department of Social Services, 
Christine became involved with the YWCA 
last fall. 

“It’s hard to leave there and say you haven’t 
been helped,” Christine said. “It’s security 
for yourself emotionally. They are all won- 
derful people.” 

Christine took advantage of the Haverhill 
YWCA’s GED program and now volunteers 
her time there. She also participates in the 
Young Parents Program along with 17 other 
girls. 

Century of support: The Haverhill YWCA 
began sponsoring programs such as these in 
1891 as the “Haverhill Women’s Union for 
Good Works.” 

This year the YWCA celebrates 100 years 
of supporting and empowering young women 
such as Christine. 

“The purpose then was to help young 
women and the purpose nowis to help women. 
That hasn’t changed,” said Peg Roberts, 
YWCA public relations director. “The classes 
have changed as the women have changed. 
We provide opportunity for women to make 
their lives better.” 

The Haverhill YWCA was orginally located 
on Pecker Street. After a tumult of financial 
difficulties and several location changes, they 
finally made a permanent home at 107 Winter 
Street. The building was donated by Dr. Ira 
Chase, a local physician who served on the 
YWCA’s Board of Trustees. 

In 1926, Perley Leslie, a prominent Hav- 
erhill businessman and philanthropist donated 
the funds for the YWCA to renovate the 
Winter Street building. A memorial fund in 
honor of his wife, Annie B. Leslie, was es- 
tablished in 1948. 

Mirroring yesterday: In the old days the 
YWCA acted as a residence for women who 
worked in Haverhill mills and factories. They 
held bible studies, sewing classes and taught 
English to young immigrant women. 

Today, the YWCA houses 13 women. A 
staff is on hand 24 hours a day to act as a 
support and resource center for women. 

“The role of the YWCA will always be to 
empower women,” said Rebecca Hall, ex- 
ecutive director ofthe Haverhill YWCA. “The 
role of the YWCA is to deal with young girls 
in developing leadership skills. We start with 
preschoolers. We go up to grade school. 
When they leave here they become very 
confident about who they are. They speak out 
about things they want and need.” 

Battling repression: Roberts said support 
centers are needed because women are still 
struggling with discrimination and sexism. 

“There’s still a lot of discrimination,” 
Roberts said. “It’s ingrained. It’s what society 
is taught. I’ve talked to little girls who say they 
have to be a nurse because only boys can be 
doctors.” 

Network support: The YWCA’s Women’s 
Networking Program allows women to share 
their struggles, vent their frustrations and 
offer each other career, home and mothering 
suggestions. 

Mary Jane Gillespie of the NECC’s Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education attends the 
networking sessions. She said the program 
allows her to become familiar with the needs 
of Haverhill women. Their ideas are often the 
inspiration for classes she designs for the 


Continuing Education program. 
“Pve worked here at the college for 10 
years,” Gillespie said. “When I connect up 


with the YWCA in Haverhill, I have a sense of 


how much women in the community are 
doing. You get a sense of pride in what is 
going on around here. Some really interest- 
ing, hard working people are out and about.” 

Crushing traditional roles: These women 
are the contemporary echoes of women from 
the past two centuries who have battled for 
equal rights. Gillespie said that women today 
have much to learn from female ancestry. 

“Traditionally women were brought up to 
be nurturing and caring,” Roberts said. 
“Women’s traditional role in society has been 
second to men. Until recently, men made 
most of the decisions. Women have had to 
fight for everything.” 

During the 1830s, South Carolina native 
Sarah Grimke was denounced by the church 
for her radical speeches that blamed poor 
translation of the Bible for women’s repres- 
sion. 

Despite male opposition, women flocked 
to hear Grimke’s speeches that compared the 
plight of black slaves to that of women. 

She grappled with the belief that women 
had smaller brains; and therefore less intél- 
lectual capacity than men. She countered 
men’s arguments by pointing to women such 
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as Cleopatra and Joan of Arc who led men 
with their extraordinary capabilities. 

Winning the battle: Women have come a 
long way since the repression of Grimke’s 
times, Roberts said. 

“Women were always seen as the care 
takers,” she said. “When war started men had 
to rely on women...and when they came back 
women didn’t want to give that up.” 

Hall said today’s young women are more 
secure about their equality in society than any 
others in history. 

“I think they’ve developed their inner 
powers and they’re looking at themselves 
inwardly,” Hall said. “They’re becoming very 
strong as far as who they are and maintaining 
that space and understanding their history.” 

As women progress, the YWCA serves 
their needs, Hall said. 

They offer the working women low-cost 
daycare. Programs for women’s money 
management, retirement planning and gain- 
ing assertiveness run periodically, and soon a 
women’s library will be available. 

Empowering women: The YWCA is plan- 
ning its 1991 Tribute to Women celebration 
for April 10. Susan Wornick of WCVB-TV 5 
in Boston will be their honorary chairperson. 

The YWCA points to role models such as 
Wornick when they speak of “empowering 
women.” 
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C. Evans photos 
Clockwise from top left: NECC STU- 
DENT Christine Gray praises the 
YWCA’s support. YWCA PUBLIC Rela 
tions Director Peg Roberts says dis- 
crimination against women still exists. 
REBECCA HALL, YWCA executive di- 
rector, believes women are now mak- 
ing strides in the struggle for equality. 
“The YWCA follows its own advice,” 
Roberts said. “One of the first things that 
happens to women when they come here is 
they become empowered. Everyone here re- 
ally believes in what they are doing.” 
Just ask Christine Gray. 
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Roe vs. Wade 
challenged 


Local groups fight for rights 


By JOANNA NAPOLEON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Jan. 22 marked the 18th anniversary of Roe-vs.- Wade, yet in 
the past decade the Pro-Choice forces have had their defenses 
up and their constitutional rights on guard. Many women 
ask “why now?” 

Marj Lynn, executive director of the YWCA in 
Newburyport, said, “The defederalization of our 
government...in the past 20 years, states rights issues have 
really gone back toward a confederation type thinking...that 
weakens the common good.” 

Response: The YWCA, a women’s empowerment organi- 
zation, writes in response to questions regarding their posi- 
tion on the issue: 

“The YWCA believes that every woman has the right to 
make an individual decision based on her own religious and 
ethical beliefs.” 

This sums up what the victory of Roe v. Wade provided for 
the women of America. 

NECC student Lara Meitin puts the abortion issue in 
terms of basic principles. 

Asked why, she said, “...No one is going to tell me what 
to do with my body.” 

Now safe: The National Abortion Federation (NAF) writes, 
“Today abortion is one of the safest and most commonly 
performed surgical procedures in the United States.” 

In the 1950s, women put themselves in severe danger by 
having “back-alley abortions.” 

The NAF said women who were notalloweda choice in the 
abortion issue became so desperate that “...some inserted 
sharp objects and toxic chemicals into their bodies.” 

New York City Hospital was reported to have an average 
of 18 woman a day who were treated for “incomplete abor- 
tions.” 

An 18-year-old woman who had an abortion at 16 said this 
about her right to choose, “I wanted to live my life before I 
took care of someone else’s.” 

The two sides of the abortion issue are a contradiction in 
terms. There is choice and there is life, said Lynn, who prefers 
to think of it as “Pro-Choice, Anti-Choice.” 


Yes, yOU Can... 


earn your Bachelor's at home, keep your 
family & job commitments and graduate 
in the same time as a full-time student. 


Katherine Howell is 
faising three children 
and directing a pre- 
school while com- 
pleting her Bachelor's 
degree in education 
at Vermont College. 


@ Earn 15 credits per semester through guided independent study, 
brief on-campus residencies and one-to-one faculty contact. 


® Choose from two residency options—the Cycle Option meets 
on-campus for nine days every six months, the Weekend 
Option meets six weekends each semester. 


@ Design your studies around your interests and goals. 

® Credit for leaming acquired through life experience. 

® Accredited by the New England Assn. of Schools and Colleges. 
@ Financial aid available. 


Balance your commitment to family, work & quality 
education in the Adult Degree Program at Vermont College. 


Vermont College of 
Norwich University 


1-800-336-6794 Box 701, Montpelier, VT 05602 802-828-8500 


It wont happen 


Crisis center 
offers help 


Local group attempts to give 


counseling for pregnant women 


By ROBYN HALE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Every 20 seconds a baby is aborted, according to the Crisis 
Pregnancy Center of Haverhill, which offers an alternative. 

The center sees about 80 clients monthly. In 1989, 334 
women were tested positive for pregnancy. Thirty-six aborted, 
287 came to terms, one adopted and 19 miscarried. 

The center aims to help women who are pregnant and 
want to keep their baby, but can’t. They offer baby food, 
clothes, toys and furniture given as donations. 

Counseling: The center also provides counseling for 
those who have problems coping with their pregnancy or 
abortion. The clinic serves women who are pregnant and 
distressed. They do not give abortions. 

Marianne Bruce, center director, said, “We don’t give 
abortion referrals. When a woman is tested positive, we give 
her referrals to doctors even ifabortion is her decision. We tell 
her to go to the doctors to have another test and think over 
her decision. 

“Ifshe does decide on abortion, we offer counseling before 
and after to help answer questions and ease the pain. 

“Abortion is not a form of birth control, but women 
nowadays think so,” she said. 

For those who decide to keep the baby, the center assists 
them as best as possible. Ifa woman decides to give the baby 
up for adoption, the center makes appointments with agencies 
and wanting parents. 

“The mother has to be absolutely sure she wants to do this 
because you can’t decide after the baby is born. It’s too late,” 
Bruce said. 

Help provided: “We do everything we can to help them, 
whether with food and clothes or being set up with an 
adoption agency. We are always here to help,” Bruce said. 

The Crisis Pregnancy Center is located on 6 Cherry St. 
For more information on the center’s services, call (508) 
373-5700. 


Planning to Graduate 
This June?? 


"Petition to-Graduate" forms 
available now in the 
Registrar's Office, 

Room B-216. 


They must be returned 


Fee: $25 


($10 - Late Fee) 


Office for Students 
with Disabilities 


We are looking to hire some students as NOTETAKER for 
some of the OSD students. 


WE PAY $4.75 - $5.25 AN HOUR. 


We hire Notetakers to work within their classes and we also hire 
Notetakers to work during their unscheduled time if they are 
interested. 

This means you can earn money during your class !! 
Or if you prefer you may work during your unscheduled time. 


APPLY TODAY OFFICER eae 
- udent Ctr. or 
WHILE WE HAVE call 374 - 3654 for more 
OPENINGS. information 
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Restaurant serves 
food with wit, flair 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Greetings, hail and well met! Wenches bear- 
flagons of dark ale, baroque music play in the 
background, and a court jester prances around 
the room as you step out of reality into 
Boston’s Medieval Manor. 

The Medieval Manor is interactive dinner 
theater atits best. Located on 246 E. Berkeley 
St. in Boston, an hour’s drive can take you 
hundreds of years back in time 

The concept is this: A torch lit room with 
about ten tables surround a dais upon which 
the king himself sits. Food is served throughout 
the night, but there is one catch. No utensils 
are provided. 

Past diversions: The meal consists of ap 
petizers such as bread and cheese, soup and 
barbecued shrimp. Next comes the main 
course of roast beef and cornish game hens, 
and finally salad. All of this is served with large 
pitchers of dark stout. The food is unbeliev 
ably good even if it must be eaten with your 
hands, which can prove to be a trick with the 
soup. As good as the food is, it is overshad 
owed by the skillful performances of the 
actors and musicians. 

The king oversees the night, as he sits on 
his throne and directs the wenches to sing, 
jesters to entertain and the minstrel to play. 
The skits are a riot and the music is beautiful. 

All entertainment is performed with a 
medieval slant. A Celtic rendition of John 
Barleycorn must Die is a highlight of the 
evening, as the king’s regal version of the Irish 


song, Wild Rover. 

Special requests: Medieval Manor inter- 
active nature helps make it a hit, if by chance 
you have to visit the restroom over the course 
of the evening, you may be requested to 
entertain the king before he permits you to 
“visit Canterbury,” as he calls it. 

The Medieval Manor runs shows every 
night of the week, Monday through Friday 
night at 7 
9:30 and Sundays at 6. Weekend shows cost 


30 pm., Saturday night at 5 and 


$32 and the week day shows $27, except on 
Mondays, which are $22 
the expenses, and is more than worth every 
penny. Reservations are required and be made 
at (617)-423-4900 


Dining in the past 
at Mediaval Manor 


The concept 1s this: A torch-lit 
room with about 10 tables 
surround a dais upon which 
the king himself sits. Food is 
served throughout the night, 
but there is one catch. No 
utensils are provided. 


he fee covers all of 


Artistic 
talents 


NECC students 
show off work soon 


By BILL BLAISDELL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The First Annual Student Art Exhibit will be 
held March 4 through March 28 in NECC’s 
Bentley Library Gallery. The gallery will be 
open Monday through Thursday from 8 a.m. 
to 9:30 p.m., Fridays from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
and Sundays from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

The exhibit has been organized by the art 
faculty for its students to help them gain 
exposure as well as earn spare money if they 
choose to sell their work. 

Art students from the 1990-1991 school 
year have contributed 200 entries to the 
exhibit, and each student may submit three 
pieces of course work. 

Because ofthe large number of entries, the 
show will be juried, meaning they cannot 
display all the entries at once, but will display 
as many as they possibly can. 

Exposure for works: Prizes will be 
awarded in each of eight categories consisting 
of illustration, mixed media, computer art, 
graphic design, painting, color and design, 
photography, and drawing. 

The art work will be judged by three 
judges, Brad Sneider, Michael King, and Karen 
Dardinski. 

Sneider is a commercial artist, and the 
owner of Behind Glass, a gallery and frame 
shop. King is the art department head at the 
Brooks School in North Andover, and 


Dardinski serves as the president of the 
Newburyport Art Association. 

Cathy Latourelle, desktop publishing co- 
ordinator, said, “The exhibit will give the 
students the experience of being in a show 
and taking criticism. A serious artist has to 
expect to compete with other artists for jobs 
to sell work. The show gives the students a 
taste of what to expect in the art world, and 
gives them their first example of public 
opinions.” 

Future benefits: The students feel they 
will benefit in many ways by participating in 
the art exhibit. 

Mary Reusch said, “The exhibit helps us 
students gain exposure for our work. I sub- 
mitted two pieces of work in illustration and 
one in drawing. Showing this much of my 
work helps me get outside opinions of my 
work.” 

Chris Greer said, “I will benefit from the 
exhibit hopefully $150 richer. I have three 
pieces of work entered and for sale.” 

Jose Rosa said, “The exhibit will help me 
gain notoriety and money. I have one illus- 
tration entered in the exhibit.” 

Robert Simmons jokingly said, “The rea- 
son I am displaying my works now is because 
after I die they will be worth millions.” 

“But seriously, I think the exhibit is what 
the art department has needed for a long 
time. Hopefully, many people will benefit, he 
said. 


Artists revive Porter 
with new benefit album 


Project to help fight AIDS, many contributions made 


By LAURA ARENA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Red Hot & Blue features today’s most cel 
ebrated performers coming together to record 
new interpretations of twenty classic Cole 
Porter songs in an album dedicated to the 
fight against AIDS. 

Twenty artists appear on the Chrysalis 
Records LP, released in the winter of 1990, 
ranging from progressive artists to pop and 
R&B, covering Porter’s classic 1920s and 
1930s tunes. Porter is considered one of the 
most famous composer-lyricists in American 
history. 

The album starts off really bot with Neneh 
Cherry singing Pre Got You Under my Skin. 
Itis a danceable tune that has done well in the 
clubs. Cherry succeeds in adding her own 
touch by rapping with such lines as, “Share 
your love, don’t share a needle,” and “Use 
your mentality, wake up to reality.” 

Sinead O’Conner fans will hear a new side 
of this popular artist in You Do Something to 
Me. O’Conner is the only one successful in 
covering a ballad even though at times her 
voice seems Overpowering. 

Fine Young Cannibals version of Love For 
Sale is one of the better tracks. Ronald Oifts’ 
voice flows smoothly over a strong, pulsating 
beat. 

Strange tunes: Well Did You Evan per- 
formed an odd couple, Debora Harry and 
Iggy Pop, is a bizarre song that grows on you 
with time. 


Observer Reviews 


My favorite track is performed by David 
Byrne of the Talking Heads. Cole Porter 
must have written Don’t Fence Me In with 
David Byrne in mind. This song’s upbeat 
tempo with polished lyrics makes you want to 
sing along. 

U2 fans will enjoy the hack version of 
Night and Day, which gives this Porter classic 
a hit making sound. 

Funcky tune: The surprise of the album, 
Who Wants to be a Millionaire? is performed 
by the Thompson Twins. It is a funky, 
danceable tune using samples from Souls to 
Souls 1989 release of Back to Life. 

The Jungle Brothers I Got A Kick Out of 
You isa track that must be turned up loud. It 
is Good rap, which has been at the top of the 
charts, with a blunt message about safe sex. 

Proceeds from Red Hot & Blue will go to 
King Cole, Inc., which has been a clearing 
house for existing AIDS research and relief 
organization. Buy the album as an investment 
in the future. 


Fine Young Cannibals ver- 
sion of Love For Sale is one of 
the better tracks. Ronald 
Oifts’ voice flows smoothly 
over a strong, pulsating beat. 
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Arts 
in the 


Kennedy 


years 


NECC faculty play 


classical music 


from White House 


By KATHIE O’NEIL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The powerful music of List, Debussy and Chopin filled the 
Bentley Library’s gallery recently. An Afternoon of Music from 
the White House served as part of the ongoing tribute to the 
presidency of John F. Kennedy. 

More than 200 people attended that afternoon for over an 
hour of piano performance pieces. Pianists from NECC’s 
faculty included Michael Kramer and Elaine Mawhinney. 

NECC musicians: Kramer’s credits include many perfor- 
mances with the Boston Pops and a performance at Carnegie 
Recital Hall in New York. He has also been involved with the 
Boston University Tanglewood Institute and is now teaching 
piano and mathematics at NECC. 

Mawhinney began her piano studies at age 4. She has 
performed throughout New England and has served as the 
chairperson of the Creative Arts Dept. at NECC for 12 years. 
Also key in the performance was gallery coordinator, Arthur 
Signorelli, who collected the music programs from the Kennedy 
Library. 

Kramer focused on five programs and picked 11 pieces for 
the piano. Each work was “the best ofa lot of programs...great 
encores,” Kramer told the audience. These “were more 
demanding programs." 

Famous melodies: The performance started off with the 
Slavonic Dance in G-Minor by Dvorak, which was originally 
performed by the Transylvania Symphony Orchestra for the 


Command performance 


MICHAEL KRAMER plays concert in celebration of the Kennedy presidency. 


First Musical Performance for Youth in 1961. This series, 
initiated by Jacqueline Kennedy, provided a chance for young 
people to perform for their peers. The Fantasy on Thames by 
Rienzi was also chosen from this program. 

The second piece, performed by both Kramer and 
Mawhinney, was Copelands’ Billy the Kid (excerpts). This was 
taken from a reception in honor of the president of the Ivory 
Coast Republic and Mrs. Houphouet-Boigny in May 1962. 
The work had to be adapted for piano for the concert. Kramer 
took up the technical task and finished the morning of the 
performance. 

The Mephisto Waltzby Litz from the Fifth Musical Program 
for Youth in 1962, was one of the more enjoyable pieces 
Kramer played. The music told part of the story of Goethes’ 
Faust. 

Presidential preferences: A large part of the day’s music 


K. O'Neil photo 


was taken from the program for the Truman dinner party, 
Eugene List, who had performed many times for Truman, was 
scheduled to perform the night of his visit to the Kennedys, 
yet former president Truman stepped up to the piano and 
played Minuet in G. by Paderewski. 

Polonaise in A-flat by Chopin was also played at the dinner 
for Mr. and Mrs. Truman. This “would normally be the final 
piece,” Kramer said of his favorite piece, but there was one 
more work to perform to close the program. Kramer played 
a version of Stars and Stripes Forever, a proper ending to a 
well-received concert. 

“The collection of works from the Kennedy years which 
Kramer played and the events taken, confirm the Kennedy 
commitment to the arts and that is the feeling people left 
with,” Signorelli said. 

Kramer said, “The arts have never been the same since the 
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WRAZ to sponsor concert for local bands 


BY AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts @& Entertainment Editor 


A rock concert featuring two local bands is 
being planned by NECC radio station WRAZ 
for March | at 7:30 p.m. in the cafeteria. 
The two bands set to appear are local 
bands looking for exposure and not thrash 
bands like the ones at last fall’s troubled 


concert. They are middle-of-the-road bands, 
WRAZ students said. 

Ifthe concert is approved, it will be differ- 
ent from the last one in many ways. There will 
be NECC security, as well as five security 
people from WRAZ. Two concert represen- 
tatives from the radio station will also help out 
that night. Posters and flyers will be put up 
one week before the concert. 


New image: Geva Salerno, radio station 
business manager, said it is “very important 
that this concert go off correctly and put forth 
a more positive image due to some problems 
we had last semester with our last concert.” 

Salerno was not involved with the last 
concert, but expects this concert to go off well 
because of the amount of work and preparation 
involved in its planning. 


The Pogues roll on with acclaimed 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


First things first. The Pogues are without a 
doubt the most brilliant band to emerge from 
the United Kingdom in recent memory. The 
visionary genius of vocalist Shane McGowan 
has led the Pogues to rave critical reviews and 
rabid audience acceptance all over England 
and Ireland. 

Despite the following in their homeland, 
the elusive brass ring has so far eluded the 
band here in America. This may soon change 
with the release of their latest album, Hel/l’s 
Ditch. 

The Pogue’s formula has not deviated 
from their previous recordings: Irish folk 
music mixed with a furious punk beat and 
attitude. This mixture is a potent formula that 
is well-represented on Hell’s Ditch. It is also 
receiving continuous air play on alternative 
radio stations such as WFNX. 

Great variety: The songs on their latest 
album run the gamut from optimistic, on 
Sunny Side of the Street, to romantic on 
Summer in Siam. The songs that concentrate 
on the seedy side of life, a specialty of the 
Pogues, are the album’s most vivid. 

This is illustrated in the ttle track as Shane 
McGowan growls, “At six o’clock it starts to 
rain, we’ll never see the dawn again.” The 


“Tt is very important to us to present a 
good public image this time and present a 
well-done production of this concert in order 
to regain our credibility,” Salerno said. 

The concert is open to the general public 
as wellas NECC students. Tickets will cost $5 
at the door, and profits will go to WRAZ for 
renovations and other projects like building 
up the record library. 


new album 


—Observer Review 
ambiance of that song best captures the mys- 
tique of the Pogues. Their Celtic rhythms, 
wild execution and reckless abandon with 
which they approach each song on the album, 
make this group special. 

Instruments vary: The music on Hell’s 
Ditch is vastly dynamic. Instruments range 
from mandolin, penny whistle, banjo and 
accordion to the more conventional guitar, 
bass and drums. The whole rabble is fronted 
by the awkwardly charismatic McGowan, a 
man who always seems to be on the verge of 
falling over in a drunken stupor. 

The other members of the band, Spider 
Stacy, Jem Finer, Phillip Chevron, Andrew 
Ranken, Darryl Hunt, Terry Woods and James 
Fearnly, are a motley assortment of characters. 
They tend to remind one more of a group of 
inebriated hooligans than a crew of extremely 
talented and schooled musicians. 

Asa result, the Pogues have often drawn a 
controversial element to their live perfor- 
mances. You are as likely to see someone do 
an Insh jig as you are to see a slam dance pit. 


This strange combination of tradition and 
anarchy come across successfully on Hell's 
Ditchto add up toa fantastic aural experience. 


Judit Price 
Frank DeSarro 


International Festival 


Monday, April 22, 1991 
11 am-1 pm in the Library Conference Area 


We need participation! 
We are looking for students volunteers to participate in ethnic 
performances involving singing, dancing, playing 
instruments, etc. 


For additional information call: 


ext 5808 
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Martin’s latest pokes fun at L.A. 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts Entertainment Editor 


Steve Martin is back in the theaters again in 
L.A. Story. The film, directed by Mick Jack- 
son and written by Martin, is his first self- 
written film since Roxanne. 

Martin playsan L.A. television weatherman 
who is subconsciously very distraught with 
his life, yet feels very happy on the surface. 

Marilu Henner of Taxi fame, plays 
Martin’s initial love interest. She is extremely 
self-centered and appears to have no tolerance 
fora monogamous relationship. Henner plays 
her part very well and succeeds in making the 
audience dislike her. 

Superficial life: Victoria Tennant 
(Martin’s real-life wife) plays the second of 
Martin’s love interests. Tennant plays a London 
Times reporter visiting Los Angeles to write a 
story. She does an excellent job interpreting 
what the American public generally perceives 
a typical English citizen to be. 

The next of the all-star cast is Richard E. 
Grant, most recently seen in the controversial 
film, Henry and June. Grant plays the ex- 
husband of Tennant who is still hopelessly in 
love with the idea of being married. His 
acting is superior to rest of the supporting 
cast. He leaves the audience feeling sorry for 
his character because he is the only one con- 
sciously searching for a relationship. 

Eccentric lifestyle: Sarah Jessica Parker 
of televisions Square Pegs and most recently 
Equal Justice plays Martin’s transitional lover. 
Parker carries of the part of a 23 year-old 
California airhead very well. One of the most 
memorable comments of Parker’s in the film 
occurs when Martin asks her what classes she 
is taking. The audience naturally believes she 
is a serious college student, when, in fact, she 
is taking a modeling class. 

L.A. Story takes a look at the stereotypical 


. 

Observer Reviews 
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lifestyle that Los Angeles citizens lead. The 
film looks at L.A. with an angle of how 
eccentric and faddish the city and the people 
can be. 

The film revolves around Martin’s character 
who is very unhappy but he dose not know it. 
It takes an electronic bulletin on a California 
freeway to tell him. At first he thinks he is 
losing his mind, but then realizes that the sign 
is almost magical in a way. 

Higher forces: After Martin’s initial en- 
counter with the bulletin board, his life starts 
to change drastically. He continues to vid- 
eotape himself roller skating through L.A. 
museums (his favorite past time) but at the 
same time realizes that he too needs a serious 
relationship, hence the London journalist, 
Tennant. 

Tennant and Martin meet at a restaurant 
through mutual friends. She then later de- 
cides he would be an interesting subject for 
her article. 

Eventually Martin gets fired from his cushy 
television job and faces reality when he dates 
a 23-year-old girl. 

This movie is filled with hysterical imagery 
and anecdotes about Los Angeles. It is a film 
not to be missed. 


Satirical film 


L.A. Story takes a look at the 
stereotypical lifestyle that Los 
Angeles citizens lead.The film 
looks at L.A. with an angle of 
how eccentric and faddish the 
city and the people are. 


‘Rocky Horror’ show promises fun for all 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Boy meets girl, boy loses girl, boy wins girl back and they ride 
off into the sunset. How many times have you seen it? The 
names may have changed, but it’s the same tuna on white 
bread fare we’ve been force-fed for years 

Cheer up, though, as there are options like cult films to 
provide a contrast to the latest release from Touchstone 
Pictures. 

Interesting experience: Cult films, what are they? Where 
are they? Do they hurt? Are they contagious? You may have 
heard the term before, but if you’ve never experienced a cult 
film, you don’t know what you’re missing 

Everyone has heard of the grand-daddy of all modern cult 
films, The Rocky Horror Picture Show, It’s a great place to start 

First of all, itis important to see this film in the theater. The 
movie is available on video, but this is not an ordinary passive 
activity; it’s an active, albeit, bizarre experience 

The story line revolves around two young lovers, Brad 
(played by Barry Bostwick), and Janet (a young Susan 
Sarandon). Boy meets girl? Not quite. Their car breaks down 
on a deserted stretch of road in a raging rain storm. The only 
shelter for miles is a creepy looking old mansion owned by the 
eccentric Dr. Frankenfurter. 

Brad and Janet are soon seduced by the out-of-ordinary 


populace in the mansion, strangely enough, Dr. Frankenfurter 
himself. What follows is the most unpredictable and bizarre 
chain of events ever captured on celluloid, including cannibal 
ism, transvestitism, evil aliens, death, sex and general tongue 
in-cheek depravity. 

O.K., it’s a nice neat story line with a beginning, middle 
and end right? Not even close 

When seeing the film, bring along a newspaper, squirt gun, 
some rice, a loaf of bread and a roll of toilet paper to get 
started. Leave your inhibitions at home. These items are used 
at various times throughout the movie to get everyone 
involved in the action. At one point, audience members are 
required to get up out of their seats and do TheTime Warp, a 
dance that seems specifically designed to make them look and 
feel like a total fool. It is a lot of fun 

Active audience: Another aspect of the film that sets it 
apart from all the others is the dialogue. When a character 
speaks on the screen, you speak back to him or her. This, 
coupled with the widely varied audience participation, adds 
up to a unique and memorable experience 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show plays only at midnight at 
the Harvard Square Cinema in Cambridge, occasionally at 
Che Screening Room in Newburyport, the Exeter Theater 
and various college campuses 

Cult films provide a way to break out of the same old run- 
of-the-mill grind. Try one for an entertaining evening out. 


‘Dances with Wolves’ takes 12 Oscar nominations 


By NORMAN LETOURNEAU JR 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Kevin Costner’s Dances with Wolves garnered 
a whopping 12 nominations last week when 
Hollywood announced its nominees for the 
63rd Academy Awards. 

Surprisingly, Awakenings’ Penny Marshall 
was not nominated for best director. This is 
one of the few times that a movie up for best 
picture failed to have its director receive the 
same honor. This film is about the true story 
of a doctor who fights to give his patients a 
new drug, L-Dopa, and after years of being in 
a coma-like state, the patients come “back to 
life.” 

Other films nominated for best picture 
include two movies that are about life in the 
mafia. 


Goodfellas, told through the eyes of 


mobster Henry Hill, breaks the “glamour” 
image that previous movies have shown. “We 
used to think that people who worked were 
suckers!” Hill said in the narration. 

In The Godfather Part III, the latest 
chapter of the Corleone family, Don Michael 
Corleone (Al Pacino) has made his “family” 
respectable by investing in a “legitimate” 
business venture with the Vatican. 

Movie nominated: Dances with Wolves, an 
epic western, received one of its many 
nominations for best picture 

The last film nominated is the surprise hit 
oflast year. Ghost tells the story of Sam (Patrick 
Swayze) who is brutally murdered and must 
communicate with his love, Molly (Demi 
Moore), through the help of a cheap psychic. 

This year’s challengers for best actor in- 
clude: Kevin Costner, Dances with Wolves; 
Robert De Niro, Awakenings; Richard Har- 


ris, The Field; Gerard Depardieu, Cyrano de 
Bergerac; and Jeremy Irons,Reversal of For- 
rune. 

Best actress: The following actresses are 
vying for the best actress award: Kathy Bates, 
Misery; Anjelica Huston, The Grifters; Joanne 
Woodward, Mrand Mrs Bridge; Meryl Streep, 
Postcards from the Edge; and Julia 
Roberts, Pretty Woman. 

Actors up for the supporting actor honor 
include: Bruce Davis, Longtime Companion; 
Andy Garcia, The Godfather Part III; Al 
Pacino, Dick Tracy; Graham Greene, Dances 
With Wolves, and Joe Pesci, Goodfellas. 

Supporting actress nominees include: 
Annette Benning,The Grifters; Lorraine 
Branco, Goodfellas, Whoopie Goldberg, Ghost; 
Diane Ladd, Wild at Heart; and Mary 
McDonnel, Dances With Wolves. 

The Directors: Leading the best director 


Pacino’s latest 


In The Godfather Part LI, 
Don Michael Corleone (Al 
Pacino) has made his “fam- 
ily” respectable by investing 
in a “legitimate” business 
venture with the Vatican. 


catagory are some familiar names: Martin 
Scorcese, Goodfellas; Kevin Coster, Dances 
With Wolves; Francis Ford Coppola, The 
Godfather Part III; Stephen Frears, The 
Grifters; and Barbet Schroeder, Reversal of 
Fortune. 
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By ROBYN HALE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Rap, rock, jazz, and country music exploded throughout New 
York’s Radio City Music Hall Feb. 20 during the 33rd Annual 
Grammy Awards. zi 

Rap star M.C. Hammer hit the stage singing and dancing 
in his unique way. He dominated the rap category, winning 
best rap solo performance, and rhythm and blues song of the 
year for U Can’t Touch This. Hammer shared this award with 
composers Rick James and Alonzo Miller because he borrowed 
riffs from James’ hit single, Super Freak. Hammer also won a 
long-term video Grammy for Please Hammer Don’t Hurt’em, 
the Movie. 

Newcomer Mariah Carey was named best new female artist 
and female pop vocalist for her ballad Vision of Love. 

Quincy Jones cleaned out the Grammy Awards, winning 
Album of the year for Back on the Block; non-classical producer 
of the year; best jazz fusian performance; best arrangement of 
an instrumental; best instrumental arrangement, accompanying 
vocals for Birdland; and best rap performance by a duo or 
group, along with Ice-T, Melle Mel, Big Daddy Kane, Kool 
Moe Dee, and Quincy D III. 

Phil Collins was nominated for eight awards and won 
record of the year for his song about the homeless, Another 
day in Paradise. Collins performed his winning song with 
David Crosby of Crosby, Stills, and Nash. 


Grammy 


Awards 


Quincy Jones, others 
do wellin competition 


Song of the year honors went to Julie Gold for From a 
Distance, a ballad sung, by Bette Midler. 

Actor Richard Gere presented one of four lifetime achieve- 
ment Grammy awards to the late John Lennon. Gere de- 
scribed the former Beatle as “a divine madman.” Folk artist 
Tracy Chapman sang Imagine in his memory, and rock group 


Aerosmith dedicated Come Together to Lennon. 

The second lifetime achievement award went to Bob 
Dillon. Actor Jack Nicholson presented the award and de- 
scribed Dillon as “the voice of his generation” 

Two other achievement awards were given to Kitty Wells 
and Marian Anderson. 

Best pop performance by a duo or group was awarded to 
Linda Ronstadt and Aaron Neville for All My Life.This is the 
second consecutive year the duo has won that award. 

Eric Clapton received a Grammy for best male rock vocalist 
for Bad Love, and newcomer Alannah Myles won best female 
rock vocal for Black Velvet. 

Living Colour’s Times Up album won for the best hard- 
rock performance, and Metalica’s Stone Cold Crazy won for 
best metal performance. 

Aerosmith walked away with the best performance by a 
duo or group for Janie’s Gota Gun 

Harry Connik Jr. won best jazz vocal by a male for We Are 
In Love, and Ella Fitzgerald won best performance by a female 
for All That Jazz. 

Anita Baker was awarded best female R&B performer for 
her album Composttions, and Luther Vandross was named best 
male R&B performer for his Here and Now single. 

Best country vocal by a male was presented to Vince Gill 
for When I Call Your Name, and best country duo or group 
went to The Kentucky Headhunters for their Pickin on 
Nashville album. 


Students to bring varied talents to fair 


By MELYSSA MONTECALVO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


On April 22, English as a Second Language 
students will show other NECC students the 
cultures of Latin Americans. 

Angie Jimenez, Maria Reyes, Pedro 
Cebellos, Yohany Jaime, and Judith Valdez 
will perform a potpourri of all Latin American 
songs and dances« Each student has his/her 
own reason Why he or she volunteered to 


Film competition attracts hundreds from 


By STEVEN GIGLIO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Each Year, filmmakers and videographers try 
their luck at becoming the next George Lucas 
or Steven Spielberg, as the New England Film 
and Video Festival (NEFVF) awards students 
who excel in film and Video. 

The NEFVF is a “celebration of indepen- 
dent and college award winning works and 
Lastyear from 1,600 to 2,000 people attended 
the festival,” Pam Korza NEFVF adviser said. 

Requirements for eligibility are strict. There 
are two categories, Independent and Student. 

“The film/videomaker must have com- 
plete creative control and responsibility to the 
work, Korza said. “Works must be entered by 
the film /videomaker, or an independent that 
has artistic ability or producer status.” 

Nina Hasin, from Jamaica Plain , won The 
Outstanding Video Award in 1989. 

Asked how she first had inspiration for her 
video, Hasin said, “I grew up in Brooklyn, 
and they have lots of bridges with lots of 
subways.” 

Her video is based on the revamped orange 
line in Boston. 

“Every weekend we shot at the Orange 
Line,” she said. “It took on and off for about 
a year. My friend bailed out so I had to start 


participate. 

Jimenez said, “I want to show the Ameri- 
can people what we have in our country.” 

Reyes would like to be a dancer and feels 
this show will give her more experience. 

Cebellos said, “I like to participate.” 

Jaime “wants to show NECC students 
how they dance in other countries,” and 
Valdez “loves to be on stage.” 

Different aspects: Other performances will 
be held during this fair. 


from scratch.” 

Her work entitled Rapsody in orange was 
taped using a Kami broadcast-type camera 
and a VHS camcorder in half- inch format. 

Nina was a student in Ricky Leacok’s class 
at The Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology (MIT). 

“T went to school with him before he 
retired. ” Hasin said. 

Leacock is presently working in Paris for 
a television company taping in video 8, while 
Hasin has received an award from the Boston 
Film and Video Foundation and is currently 
working on a “poetic” type of video. 

Assad Fouladkar, also won The Out- 
standing Film Award. Fouladkar filmed the 
production in his native country, Lebanon. 
Entitled, Kyrieleison meaning “god have 
mercy,” the film was about Lebanese citizens 
trapped in a shelter during its collapse. 

Asked about the film Fouladkar said “ It 
took seven days to shoot. It was about my life 
and experience, I related to what happened in 
the film.” 

Assad filmed his presentation in 16mm 
format on a French made Aclair, which was 
available in Beirut. The rest was edited and 
touched up in the States. 

What advice did Assad have for soon to be 
filmmakers/videographers? 


Mark Olonovsky, a Russian native, will 
sing a song called the Jewish Mama, and 
perform a dance called The Fillikis. Maria 
Valentin will read a Spanish poem that she has 
written herself. 

Judit Price, staffassistant at the assessment 


center, organized the show, with the help of 


the students. 

The hostess, Daxa Padel will wear her 
Indian costume, and Leonidas Duran will be 
in charge of decorations, which she makes by 


“T feel like I’m still learning,” he said. 

Among the sponsors awarding prizes at 
the NEFVF are Chelsea Pictures ($750) for 
the Outstanding Narrative Award, Editel for 
the Editel Outstanding Independent Video 
award, and the highest most prestigious 
awards, The Boston Globe Critics Choice Award 
($2,500) and the Best of Festival Award 
($2,500. 

Anne Holbrook, of Chelsea Pictures in 
Boston, said the company was founded in 
1988. It specializes in commercials and is in 
the process of designing feature films. 

When asked about changes in the NECC’s 
film curriculum, Linda Kraus, professor, de- 
partment of English said, “For the past ten 
years, film schools have changed consider- 
ably.” 

What would Kraus advise for first time 
students? 

Kraus said, “The Tisch School at NYU is 
fabulous.” 

California has low tuition fees for state 
residents. 

“What you need to do is establish resi- 
dency,” she said. Once you have established 
residency the tuition is significantly less ex- 
pensive.” 

One of the most popular schools is UCLA. 
Kraus said the population of the school ex- 


Guy’s latest may cause jams in local clubs 


By MARK STELLA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


This latest release from Guy on the MCA 
label titled The Future is going to bring out 
some dope jams. Outstanding tracks on this 
LP include a remix for one of the original cold 
to the max jack swing jams called Teddy's Jam 
(4:19); two hand-grabbin’, hip-grindin’ slow 
jammies, Let’s Chill (5:23); and Tease Me 
Tonight (4:23). 

This LP also includes three jack swing 
jams, D.O.G. Me Out (4:23); Total Control 
(3:00); and, Got To Be The Leader (4:28), one 
of the hardest hitting swingers this month, 
using Heavy D’s Somebody For Me bassline 
riff. 

The Future is an impressive follow-up to 
Guy’s 1988 self titled debut album. Guy has 
proven they area cut above many competitive 
acts in the R&B industry. 

Teddy Riley, writer/producer for Guy, 


and other successful acts such as Bobby Brown, 
AIB Sure, Keith Sweat, Big Daddy Kane, Soul 
II Soul, and Heavy D & The Boyz, is a master 
when it comes to blending Rap, Soul, and 
Funk on Pop level. 

Riley may now receive the recognition 
that he so greatly deserves. As for his latest 
release The Future, may possibly be the most 
over looked LP of the year. 


Music charts 
for this week 


By MARK STELLA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


U.S. Club Play 


1.) Around The Way Girl, L.L. Cool J 


2.) Together Forever, Lissette Melendez 
3.) I Don’t Know Anybody Else, Black Box 
4.) Hold You Tight, Tara Kemp 

5.) Sadeness Part, Enigma 


R&B chart 


1.) Around The Way Girl, L.L. Cool J 
2.) Another Like My Lover, Jasmine Guy 
3.) Gold Digger, EPMD 

4.) Same Song, Digital Underground 

5.) Come On, Let’s Move It, Special ED 


Alternative chart 


1.) Sadeness, Part 1 Enigma 

2.) Close to Me/Primary RMX, The Cure 
3.) Right Here Right Now, Jesus Jones 
4.) This Love, Daniel Ash 

5.) Get Down Make Love, Nine Inch Nails 


hand. 

Helping hand: Stage manager Maria Garcia 
is an ESL student and M.C. for the Hispanic 
channel in Lawrence. Garcia consolidates 
dances and helps students with any problems 
that might occur. 

Garcia said all of the students “want to 
show Americans what they have accomplished 
together.” 

Contact Price for details about getting 
involved in the festival. 


New England 


Film contest 
qualifications 


“Works must be entered by the 
film/videomaker, or an 
independent that has artistic 
ability or producer status.” 


ceeds the kind ofinstruction the students may 
get. Many students never learn how to use a 
(video)camera. 

Some of the courses offered here at NECC 
include Art of the Movies, Introduction to 
Documentary Film, and Women in Film. The 
courses teach the elements of film and its 
history. 


The NEFVF will be held in Boston on 
May 16,17 at the Remis Auditorium in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. A reception will 
follow on May 18 at the Tsai Performance 
Center at Boston University. For more in- 
formation contact Korza at (413) 545- 
2360. 


CAMERA REPAIR 


Amesbury, MA 01913 
508-388-5256 
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C. Evans photo 


KIM KNAPP and Jeanette Lauziere get advice from Coach Mike Thistle. 


Instructor offers 


aerobics course 


By CHERRY LEWIS 
Staff Reporter 


Phys ed. instructor Rosemary Loveday is 
offering an aerobics certification class in April. 
Currently, she runs a class on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday at 9 a.m.in the gym. 
“Tris always a time to feel fitand look good 
for yourself.” Loveday said. 

Her course emphasizes the physiological 
components of aerobic exercise and its effect 
on the cardiorespiratory system. Classes consist 
ofaerobic workouts and lab activities. Students 
of all fitness levels will profit from participa 
tion and improve. 

Course cost: The course meets three class 
hours per week for two credits. It costs $79.00 
and applications are available at the Registrars 
Office. 

If interested in the National Dance-Ex 
ercise Instructor’s Training Association 
(NDEITA), this class offers a chance to be 
come a certified aerobic instructor in one day 
The workshop is offered free of charge and is 
open to all students. 

“The workshop allows cight people to 
take the ultimate challenge. I took the course 
last year, and now I’m certified. I would 
definitely recommend this to people who had 


some background in aerobics,” Loveday said 

The program is offered on a first come, 
first serve basis. 

Lori Mancuso of Rowley, a former NECC 
student, said, “I really enjoyed the class, and 
I am glad I took it.” 

Mancuso is now attending Salem State 
and majoring in physical education. 

Every year, instructors have to be certified 
to keep up to date with current trends in 
health and safety tips. 

New trainers: Kathy Hill, Liz Loveday, 
Barbara Good, Jim Bradley and Loveday were 
awarded National Dance Exercise Instructor’s 
lraining Association certification, which 
provides quality training and certification to 
fitness instructors nation wide 

Current aerobic trends are based on the 
most recent research and information available 
NDEITA keeps members current with certi 
fication workshops that will merit annual 
attendance 

Notify Loveday at ext. 3821 to set up an 
appointment to W atch her class. Her class also 
gives students an opportunity to make money 

“Many gyms are looking for aerobic in 
structors. There is a shortage,” she said 

Salaries range from $6 to $15 an hour. Co- 
op credit is also available 


The College Consortium for International 
Studies is composed of 170 American Colleges 
and Universities. About 1400 students partici- 
pated in CCIS programs in 1988-89. 


STUDY IN iRELAND 
Fall 1991 


St. Patrick's College 
Maynooth, Ireland 


* Liberal Arts Program 
* 30 Student Maximum 
* 3.0 G.P.A. Required 


University of Limerick 
Limerick, Ireland 


* Business Program Option 
* International Student Village 
* 3.0 G.P.A. Required 


SPONSORING COLLEGES 
Keene State College, NH 
Mohegan Community College 


Dr. Usha Sellers 
Northern Essex Community College 
Elliot Way 


Haverhill, 


MA 01915 


(508) 374-5822 

Other CCIS Programs: Italy, England, Scotland, Sweden, 
Germany, Portugal, Greece, Israel, Spain, France, Mexico, 
Ecuador, Colombia, China, Switzerland. 


By CHRIS KUCHAR 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Throughout the season, freshman guard 
Jeanette Lauziere has played in the shadows 
of her teammates. Players like Heather Preston 
and Julie Freeman have been getting most of 
the attention. But without Lauziere, this team 
may not have the 12- 9 record. 

Lauziere is an accounting major from 
Tewksbury who has dealt with alot ofadversity 
this season. Her first obstacle came when she 
was asked to make the transition from forward 
to guard, While at Shawsheen Tech, Lauziere 
played forward. She expected to play the same 
at NECC because that’s where she was most 
comfortable. 

“Learning to take charge at the top was 
the hardest part. When Kim (Knapp) isn’t in 
the game, I have to run the point; I’m com- 
fortable with it now,” Lauziere said. 

Unusual attack: Assistant coach Donna 
Johnson has noticed the forward still left in 
Lauziere. “As a guard, she follows her shots 
and goes to the offensive boards a lot. Most 
guards don’t. That’s the forward in her,” she 
said. 

Knapp, the team's other guard agrees with 
Lauziere’s new found confidence. 

“She’s done well, she’s a good player. 
Jeanette helps out the team with her great 
attitude,” Knapp said. 

She’s easily the quickest player the Lady 
Knights have. Lauziere has learned to utilize 
her quickness. Now she uses it to her advan- 
tage. 


Player always shoots to win 


Tough to adapt 


“Learning to take charge at 
the top was the hardest part. 
When Kim (Knapp) isn’t in 
the game I have to run the 
point; I'm comfortable with it 
now,” Lauziere said. 


“Being quick helps me out on defensive. 
I’ve always played with intensity on the court. 
It doesn’t matter if it’s a game or practice,” 
Lauziere said. 

Quiet player:“Jeanette doesn’t say too 
much until she’s on the court. When she out 
there,she really sparks the team with her 
hustle,” Johnson said. 

The second mountain Lauziere had to 
climb was eligibility. Over winter break there 
was a problem with her grades. The school 
threatened to take her scholarship away. But 
with encouragement from teammates and 
coaches she persevered. 

“She hit adversity with academic problems 
and she fought through them," Johnson said. 
“Ever since then I’ve seen her work harder on 
the court. I think that helped her mature as a 
player." 


Too much moolah? 


Red Sox dish out $55.3 M for new signings 


By JAMIE ATKINSON 
Observer Sports Editor 


Roger Clemen’s signed the richest contract in 
baseball history, $21.5 million for four years. 

Not only have the Red Sox spent millions 
on Clemens, but they have dished out the big 
bucks for Greenwell (more than $12 million 
for four years), Burkes ($1.8 million for one 
year), Brunansky ( $2.5 million for one year), 
Clark ($9 million for three years), Young , 
($9million for three years) fora grand total of 
$55.3 million for 16 years. 

A lot of teams are complaining about the 
Red Sox spending habits. They say the Sox are 
undoing all of the progress that has been 
made over the past few years with the Major 
League Players Association (MLPA). 

Distraught fans: Fans are also upset at the 
enormous amount of cash the Red Sox brain 
trust (Jean Yawkey, John Harrington, and 
Lou Gorman) handed out. They say it will be 
impossible for families to go to Fenway and 
enjoy a game. 

They blame the ballplayers for signing 
these huge contracts. 

The owners and fans have no right in 
whining because if they could throw a base- 
ball 95 miles per hour, they too could sign a 
lucrative contract, but the fact is they can’t. 


I’m not saying that I agree with some of 


the antics of these ballplayers. In my opinion, 
Roger Clemen’s is the best player in baseball 
today, but he needs to grow up. 

Quick start: If the Red Sox get off to a 
quick start, everybody will love them and 
forget about the dough they paid for the 
team. 

Boston had to pay this money so that they 


Observer Column 


would hold on to their key players. Everyone 
complained when they wouldn’t spend phe 
bucks on Nick Essasky two years age, and 
look what happened to him. Hefied all the 
way home to Atlanta and ended up playing in 
only 30 games before being injured and lost 
for the season: 

After-this past season, the Sox failed in 
their attempt to re-sign Mike Boddiker, their 
number two pitcher, They offered him more 
money than he ended up taking, but he 
wanted out of Boston. Boddiker will regret 
this when the Sox go on to win their first 
championship since 1918. 

A few players who left the home town 
heroes now wish they hadn’t, and it’s too bad 
for them. Fred Lynn (one of the best 
centerfielders in baseball during his tenure in 
Boston) is currently out of a job and would 
love to come and end his career in Fenway, 
but it won’t happen because he is over the hill. 
Bruce Hurst is another one. He left Boston 
the first chance he got, and he too would love 
to return. 

What do you want? A bad team that doesn’t 
spend any money, but has low ticket prices, or 
a good team whose ticket prices are near the 
average in Major League Baseball? 

Ticket prices: The average Bruins ticket is 
much more than a Red Sox ticket, but who 
complains? Celtics tickets, try and get those 
for the same price as Sox tickets. 

If you don’t like what is happening with 
the Red Sox, don’t go, but please stay away 
from the World Series parade in late October 


This week in NECC sports history 


By JAMIE ATKINSON 
Observer Sports Editor 


This month in NECC sports history. 
Ten years ago: Johnson hits for 16 


Donna Johnson scores 16 points leading the Lady Knights to a 53-32 victory 


over Becker College. 
Five years ago: #1 defense. 


For most of the early season, the Knights are ranked number one in total 
defense for junior college basketball in the country. 


Three years ago: Sang sung. 


Ernesto Sang scores over 1,000 points in his career at NECC. . 
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Shoots ‘n scores 
for NECC 


C. Evans photos 
ROSS CLOUTIER, goes up for two points in a game 
against Newbury Junior College. 
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Mister offense 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Although the NECC men’s basketball team has struggled at 
times this year, the Ross Cloutier’s offense has remained a 
constant factor. 

“Ross has played a big role for us this year,” coach Mike 
Rowinski said. 

The 6-foot-3-inch forward leads the Knights in scoring 
with 16.4 points per game. 

Cloutier, who played for North Andover High School, is 
a freshman in the liberal arts program at NECC. 

Offensive threat: “He’s an offensive threat,” Billy 
McGurren, a teammate, said. “He puts the ball in the hole. 
That’s Ross, the backbone of our offense.” 

Cloutier scored a season high 28 points against Bunkerhill 
Community College, hitting eight field goals and 12 of 13 
free throws. He also had a 23-point effort against Berkshire 
Community College. 

“He’s had some real big games, none bigger than last 
night,” Rowinski said. “Last night was by far his best effort 
against an outstanding Community College of Rhode Island 
(CCRI),” Rowinski said. 

Well rounded play: In the loss to CCRI, the top-ranked 
team in division three junior college, Cloutier scored 25 
points, adding 18 rebounds and four blocked shots. 

Although the Knights lost the game, Rowinski called 
Cloutier’s feat, “a tremendous, tremendous all-around ef- 
fort.” 

Teammate Tommy Livingston said, “If we didn’t have 
him, we’d be in tough shape. He’s good inside, a good 
rebounder and he can play outside, too.” 

Early transition: Early in the season, the team lost its 
starting power forward Eric Fruend, when his Marine reserve 
unit received its call to duty. Since then, Cloutier has moved 
from the small forward to power forward position. 

“Ross has been out of position all year,” Rowinski said. 


TOM OVERBAUGH dribbles around a Newbury Junior College player. 
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<A Cloutier keys way with big scoring spurts 
ome 


“When we lost Eric to the service, we were forced to move 
Ross inside. Ross is not really a player who plays with his back 
to the basket. He’s really a much better face-up, finesse type 
player. He doesn’t really like the physical aspect, but he’s 
always playing against players that are 3- or 4-inches taller than 
him. That’s not easy.” 

Adjustments made: Cloutier said that he has made some 
adjustments when facing taller opponents. 

“T had to play a little smarter and throw some fakes and 
rebounding I had to concentrate on boxing out,” Cloutier 
said. 

Assistant coach Richard Steele said, “ve been impressed 
by his ability to score against taller players, his willingness to 
take a shot when you need it and his attitude in practice and 
for the games. He’s a positive player.” 

Needs improving: Parts of Cloutier’s game have not been 
as consistent as his offense, Rowinski said. 

“He does have some defensive lapses and I think some of 
that is due to the fact that his knee has been bothering him all 
year. Rowinski said. He’s had a bad knee all year and he hasn’t 
complained about it. He’s played through it. You’ve got to 
give the kid a lot of credit,” 

Cloutier said the knee was not a major problem, however. 

Praises mates: Although the Knights finished the regular 
season with a 7-14 record, Cloutier doesn’t dwell on the 
negative and credits teammates. 

“Everyone works hard,” Cloutier said. 
should win, we usually win. 


“The games we 


“Tommy Livingston isa deep threat,” he said. “Rich Dube 


and Bruce Wicks have been steady on the inside over the 
second semester and Tommy Overbaugh has been good in 
the backcourt.” 

As for the future, Cloutier said he will likely play another 
year at NECC. 

“Ross is definitely a kid I would like to see come back next 
year,” 


Rowinski said. 


PAUL TOWEL runs up court, left. 
Coach Mike Rowinski talks to his play- 
ers, above. 
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Campus gets ready 


Lo promote AWAVENESS 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


A celebration of women will take place on 
March 12, from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. at 
Bentley Library conference area. 

Although, celebrations on the NECC 
campus for Women’s Month have been spo- 
radic, a group of interested women on cam- 
pus decided a celebration should be held for 
the women faculty and students this year. 

Mary Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs said in past years, other issues have 
taken precedence, so nothing was done. 

Tough times:“There’s a lot of discontent 
because of the economy and the war. People 
are having a hard time. I get that feeling on 
campus, so I decided it would be a good idea 
to do some upbeat things,” she said. 

Although Mar. 8 is International Women’s 
Day and March is National Women’s History 
Month, the two events will be incorporated 
into one. 

International Women’s Day honors 
women in the workforce. It is believed to 
commemorate an 1857 New York march and 
demonstration by women garment workers. 

The celebration will include entertainment 
by Anna Smulowitz, singer, actress, writer, 


who will recite stories and perform some of 
her songs. 

Judith Kamber, director of staff develop- 
ment, said Smulowitz celebrates other women 
and serves as a mentor to many students. 

“(The event) is a celebration of working 
women, women coming into the workplace. 
Whatever women do, we want to acknowl- 
edge it,” Kamber said. 

Coming together: Prunty said when times 
are hard, she finds women can come together, 
celebrate and have a good time. 

“We wanted to make it a thing that all 
women on campus could enjoy, so we decided 
to have a party,” Kamber said. 

Participants are asked to bring an ethnic 
dish of their choice, and are encouraged to 
bring arts or crafts they have made. 

Prunty said,“I hope we have the whole 
area full of ideas women have had so we can 
celebrate their accomplishments.” 

The women feel awareness is a major 
factor in celebrating the day. 

Awareness the key: Prunty said aware- 
ness around women’s issues has to be main- 
tained because, like any other right people 
obtain, women have fought and died for 
theirs. 

“In this country, all we have to do is look 


Winter wonderland 


FROSTY MORNING creates picturesque effect on the Ipswich River in 


Middleton. 


at what’s happening in other parts of the 
world and understand how fortunate we are,” 
she said. 

Prunty added this doesn’t mean rein- 
forcement is not needed, but there are also 
other things being dealt with that need to be 
constantly addressed. 

Kamber said women being paid less than 
men in equal fields is one aspect that needs to 
be changed. 

Womans' roles: “Women have tradition- 
ally taken on the major responsibility of family 
rearing and housework and its difficult to 
break out of it,” she said. 

Prunty said women have to realize the 
rights have been hard to attain, and they must 
insist on equal nights. 

“We have the right to be an individual, to 
choose to stay home and raise children or be 
in the work place and demand an equal pay,” 
Prunty said. 

Despite the strives made in women’s rights 
and accomplishments, Kamber and Prunty 
both feel lack of awareness and sensitivity are 
possible dangers that can hinder progress. 

“T don’t think we have equal rights by any 
means. When we do, we won’t need to talk 
about them; it would be a given,” Kamber 
said. 

New understanding: The importance of 
encouraging men as well as women is another 
factor that raises concern. 

Kamber said it’s just as important to en- 
courage the nurturing and intimacy part of 
men as it is to encourage women to be 
assertive and independent. 


C. Evans photo — 


Women’s fact 
Women do two-thirds of the 
world’s work... 


Earn one-tenth of the world’s 
income... 


And own one percent of the 
world’s property. 
United Nations, 1985 


Prunty said she feels women have to un- 
derstand males are sometimes coming from a 
different perspective than women. 

“That’s not to say they’re right and we’re 
wrong or we’re right and they’re wrong, it’s 
just that we have to understand one anorzet 
better.” 

Prunty said she hopes by Celebrating 
Woman’s Day and Women’s History Month, 
women are not saying ‘down with men.’ 

“Hopefully, we're saying we are women 
and we are different. We may come at things 
differently, but we have a right to be who we 
are and to celebrate our contributions to the 
world,” she said. 

To attend, contact Prunty by March 5 at 
374-5805. 


Trustees’ notes... 


By CHARLES HAMILTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Two newscholarships and two new donations 
have been approved for NECC at the recent 
Board of Trustees meeting. 

The President Emeritus Harold Bentley 
Memorial Scholarship and the Olga Carroll 
Memorial Trust Fund were accepted along 
with an equipment donation from the Greater 
Lawrence Quota Club and a sculpture of 
Louis Pasteur from Melvin and Esther 
Silberberg. 

Public speaking scholarship: The Presi 
dent Emeritus Harold Bentley Memorial 
scholarship consists of $6241 in cash donations 
from 64 sponsors and contnbutors. Bentley 
was the first president of NECC in 1960. He 
retired from his presidency in 1975 and died 
in October 1989. The $500 award will be 
given annually toa student who demonstrates 
excellence in oral communication skills. 

The eligibility process includes filing an 
application and giving an oral presentation 
before the scholarship committee 


The applicants can choose the subject of 


the ten minute presentation. It should include 
a description ofhow life’s challenges ( personal, 
financial, educational, and emotional) were 
overcome and an expose of personal experi- 
ences that may have influenced their career 
choice. The application rhust be returned to 
Richard Pastor, director of financial aid and 


special services. 

Faculty aid: The Olga Carroll Memorial 
Trust Fund includes $1460 from 62 con- 
tributors. Carroll was a longtime NEC¢ 
employee who died this fall. 

“The fund will be used to provide short 
term loans and gifts of small amounts to 
members of the college community who find 
themselves temporarily in need of emergency 
financial assistance,” said Mary Wilson, as- 
sistant to the president. The money can be 
used to purchase medicine while waiting for 
a check from the insurance company or to buy 
books ifa check for a grant or scholarship has 
been delayed. 

“Employees are also eligible for the fund 
and the only requirement is that they pay back 
what they borrow so that we an keep the 
memorial alive.” 

VCR for disabled: Wilson said students 
who are interested in receiving this assistance 
should stop by President John R. Dimitry’s 
office, see Norman Landry, dean of student 
affairs, or contact her personally. 

Che school has also received a specialized 
VCR that features recording and or viewing 
of “closed caption” material. The VCR will 
be used primarily by students in the hearing 
impaired cluster program. This gift from the 
Quota club will enable the user to record 
open captions on video tapes that can be 
played back on any video recorder without 
the need of a caption decoder. 


Former 

WRAZ DJ 
dies 

of brain tumor 


BY ANNEMARIE L. O’REGAN 
Observer Ads Manager 

Former NECC student Paul Scotella, died 
at home on Saturday, Feb. 9, as the result 
of a brain tumor. 

Born in New Bnitain, Conn., he was the 
son of Susan E. Lasch of Amesbury and 
Frank P. Scotella of New Britain, Conn. 

Prior to his illness, he attended 
Amesbury schools and was a student at 

NECC; 

Friends of Scotella said he studied and 
played guitar for many years and worked as 
a disc jockey for WRAZ for one semester. 

Scotella had played in the Amesbury 
Junior Football League, the Amesbury 
Youth Rotary Basketball League and was 
a past member of the Boy Scouts Troop 7. 

Shy person: “At the funeral some of 
his friends were talking about how shy he 
was and that’s something I never really saw 
in him,” NECC student Christine 
Neumyer said. “The first day I was here we 
started talking and we were friends ever 
since... used to talk to him about prob- 


lems with my boy- 
friend and he gave 
me good advice. 

“T reacted more 
when I found out 
he was sick than to 
when he died be- 
cause I believe why 
cry about someone 
who is dying when 
you believe in God 
and an afterlife, but 
you can cry about 
someone being sick 
because that is one of your friends and they 
are in pain,” Neumyer said. 

WRAZ news director Stacey Meuse 
said Scotella was an excellent DJ. 

Very outgoing: “He appeared to be 
outgoing and he was very talented with his 
music,” Meuse said. “It was hard to see an 
outgoing person like him come down with 
something so severe as that.” 

Scotella’s other interests included 
reading, computers, and boating. 

In addition to his parents, he is sur- 
vived by his maternal grandmother, 
Elizabeth S. Lasch of Ocala Florida; pa- 
ternal grandparents Frank and Vicenza 
Scotella of Newington, Conn.; two aunts, — 
three uncles, several cousins and many — 
friends. 
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